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130 NEW PICTURES 


New Picture sy Ricnarps. Some of our 
readers who passed the summer vacation on the 
coast of Maine, (“ Belle and I,” among the 
number), will remember a work in the hands 
of W. T. Richards of Philadelphia — whom 
Ruskin of England denominates as “the most 
sincere and truthful of American artists”? — 
entitled “Repose” —“ Mt. Marcy and Ava- 
lanche Lake, among the Adirondacks. While 
in process of execution at Mt. Desert, where 
the artist spent part of the season, it made for 
itself a great reputation, and in answer to nu- 
merous solicitations from lovers of art here, the 
painting, now completed, has been placed at 
Childs & Jenks’s Gallery of Art, on exhibition. 
We have seen it, and do not marvel at the en- 
thusiasm of those who watched the pencil of 
the artist while sketching it. The closing, 
faithful touches were given the work out in the 
open air, amid the sublime scenery it delineates. 

The atmosphere of the picture can be 
breathed ; the trees, rocks, water, it is difficult 
to believe could be more faithfully rendered 
from nature. The picture was intended as a 
companion piece to one of De Hass’s marine 


‘storm scenes, and is exactly opposite in effect 


and impression. ‘“ Repose ”’ is the language of 
all portions of the canvas, from the little 
heather blossom at the foot of the moss-covered 
rocks to the *‘ solemn, cloud-capped mountain ” 
in the background. Richards has given us his 
best mark in this picture, and as he now leaves 
for Europe in the next steamer, he will go with 
a fresh and enhanced reputation, as the first 
American artist in his special department, the 
school of the pre-Raphaelites ; and we hope he 
will lose none of his originality, or distinctive 
peculiarities by the tour and sojourn in the old 
world, 


Barv’s Statur oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
We have had an opportunity of examining two 
photographs of the model of President Lincoln, 
just completed by Thomas Ball, the sculptor, 
and are impelled to express publicly the admi- 
ration they have awakened. The artist has 
instinctively chosen for delineation the one 
event in Lincoln’s life which will be remembered 
as its historic point — his proclamation of free- 
dom to the iene. The figure is erect; the 
right hand holding a wreath upon a shield 
bearing the stars and stripes; the left hand is 
extended in a protective and benedictive may- 
ner over the crouching figure of a slave; and 
the head is slightly bent as if gazing on the 
form at his feet. The slave is almost nude 
On his head is a cap bearing the word Liberty ; 
from his wrists hang the remnants of broken 
chains; behind him is the whipping-post, partly 
shrouded in a mantle, with a ball and chain at 
its base. The shield rests upon a scroll, em- 
blematic of the emancipation proclamation, 


BY RICHARDS. 


which is supported by four volumes, emblematic 
of the Constitution. The figure of Lincoln is a 
striking likeness, both in form and feature. No 
attempt has been made to idealize the costume, 
which consists of the buttoned frock, turned 
collar and knotted crawat of the day. The 
position is easy and natural, while the whole 
expression, both of feature and attitude, is a 
faithful reproduction of Lincoln’s characteristic 
simplicity and benignity of manner. 

Mr. Ball has always been singularly happy 
in his portrait statues. His Webster is a per- 
fect reproduction, and his Washington Allston 
is a striking resemblance, as well as a graceful 
work. ‘This statue of Lincoln not only repro- 
duces exactly the man and the manner, it is not 
only stamped with individuality, but it is 
imbued with a poetry and a thought which give 
it a far higher importance than a mere portrait 
statue. In representing Abraham Lincoln, the 
artist has also perpetuated an event which will 
long be a great landmark in the history of our 
country. He has given to posterity not only 
the faithful portraiture of a great man, but has 
represented him in the special act by which he 
will be best known to posterity. 

Mr. Ball is now in Florence, and has sent 
these photographs home for the examination of 
those who have in contemplation the erection of 
a statue to Lincoln. It seems to us that he has 

roduced a work eminently worthy of the sub- 
ject, and worthy of being put into imperishable 
bronze; a lasting monument to the great man 
whom it represents, and an admirable work of 
art to embellish our city. [Cor. N. Y. Eve. 
Post. ] 


LEUTZE’S NEW PICTURES. 


Levutze has just completed an excellent por- 
trait of General Grant, painted with all the 
vigor and power which are characteristics of 
this artist’s works. The picture is a three- 
quarter length, and represents the General 
standing at the door of his tent, clad in uni- 
form, and in the act of drawing, with his right 
hand, an official paper from his breast-pocket, 
while his left hand rests upon the hilt of his 
sword. A drapery of flags, a camp-stool and a 
couch within the tent are the chief accessories 
in the picture. 

Another new picture by Leutze is entitled 
“ Godiva,” and represents that heroic woman 
riding through the market of Coventry. The 
architectural character of this work, with the 
quaint old gabled houses that adorn the streets, 
is especially noticeable. Leutze has painted 
no picture more carefully finished than this, 
nor one which possesses more sentiment and 
tenderness of expression. 

“Christmas Eve” is the name of a picture 
on which the same artist is engaged. 
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From the North British Review. 


1. The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon 
Gautier. Seventh Edition. Edin- 
burgh, 1861. 

2. Firmilian. Edinburgh, 1854. 

3. Tales from Blatkwood. Edinburgh. 

4. Headlong Hall, etc. Bentley’s Stand- 
ard Novels, 1837. 

5. Gryll Grange. By the Author of Head- 
long Hall. London, 1861. 

6. Reliques of Father Prout. A New 
Edition, 1866. 


Since the days of the prince of _bi- 
ographers, the wise and warm-hearted Plu- 
tarch of Cheronea, very little has been 
done: in literature for that parallelism 
which was so essential a part of his bio- 
graphical theory. To take men of eminence, 
and place them in juxtaposition ; to observe 
their points of similarity, and of dissimilarity 
in similarity, so that each should be sepa- 
rately more intelligible from the comparison 
of him with the other;—this, the Plu- 
tarchian idea, has been less fruitful than 
might have been expected, considering the 
just popularity of Plutarch from the days 
of Montaigne downwards. Bishop Hurd 
deserves the praise of having advocated its 
study, and of having suggested some mate- 
rial for the. purpose; and Coleridge, in 
what he called the ‘landing-places’ of his 
Friend, so far followed it up, that he made 
most ingenious and suggestive comparisons 
between Luther and Rousseau, and between 
Erasmus and Voltaire. We are not going 
to deal just now with men of such magni- 
tude; but we must be allowed to congratu- 
late ourselves on having a good opportunity 
of applying the doctrine in the case of a 
group of distinguished contemporaries re- 
cently taken away. Within about a twelve- 
month three humorists have been blotted 
from the roll of living British men of let- 
ters: Professor Aytoun, Mr. Thomas Love 
Peacock, and the Reverend Frank Mahony 
— better known as Father Prout.. Each of 
these men represented one of the three king- 
doms: Aytoun, our own bonnie Northern 
land; Peacock, England ; and Mahony, Ire- 
land. They were all humorists. They 
were all lyrists. They were all more or less 
Bohemian and eccentric in the exercise of 
their gifts. They were all men of classical 
education. They were all men of strongly 
marked national type. Finally, they had 
this, too, in common, that they never be- 
came exactly popular, that is, universally 
marr in the sense in which Thackeray or 

errold were so, but enjoyed their chief 
reputation among the cultivated classés. 
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Every generation has writers of this pecu- 
liar type — writers often of higher powers 
and attainments than many who are better 
known, — but who, somehow, never pass the 
line which divides those who are dis- 
tinguished from those who are famous. It 
is curious to reflect that De Quincey never 
had a tithe as many readers as Mr. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, and that Mr. Tupper is 
some fifty times as well known as Henry 
Taylor. But this is one of the eternal 
phenomena of literature which never dis- 
courages real men of letters, while it ought 
to teach critics that perhaps their most im- 
portant duty is to help to make known 
those whom the world has not learned to 
know for itself. If we propose to glance 
now at what was done by the three gentle- 
men just mentioned, for their generation, 
our object is partly to induce readers to be- 
come better acquainted with them at first- 
hand. Professor Aytoun’s works are, in- 
deed, well known in Scotland, but might be 
better known in the South and in Ireland. 
Peacock, in spite of the admirable wit and 
cleverness of his tales, is, we suspect, little 
appreciated out of London. Father Prout 
is loved and honoured by his own country- 
men, and in the literary world of the me- 
tropolis his name is a household word ; but, 
elsewhere, few know how much enjoyment 
may be got from his pages. We should like 
to see the reputations of these brilliant men 
counter-changed, as the heralds say — the 
Scotch and Irish reputations crossing into 
each other — and the English intermingling 
with both. We are no friends to excessive 
centralization. Indeed, we cherish national 
individualism as one of the conditions of 
literary variety, raciness, and colour. But 
nationality wifhout intercommunion has a 
constant tendency to degenerate into pro- 
vincialism; and provincialism preserves 
national traits not as living things, but as 
petrifactions. The intellectual life of every 
country ought to blow over into other lands 
like a wind. The north wind is necessary 
to keep the south cool, and the south wind 
necessary to keep the north from freezing. 
Now, itso happens, as has been already briefly 
hinted, that each of our three humorists hada 
strong flavour of his own country about 
lim. In an age when so many Scotchmea 
emigrate, Aytoun devoted his life to Scot- 
land. He formed himself on native models, 
and attached himself to a native school of 
literature. His humour —and it is his hu- 
mour with which we have to do in this pa- 
per — was essentially Scotch ; that is to say, 
hearty or even vehement in expression 
sometimes, but dry to the taste; shrewd 
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and thoughtful at bottom; and based on 
eharacter rather than light and _ brilliant. 
He did not shine in epigram. His prose 
stvle wanted clearness, terseness, grace. 
His strong point both as writer and talker 
was humour proper, fun, a perception of 
the ludicrous; but a perception of the 
ludicrous from a Scot’s point of view, in 
which the intellectual rather than the moral 
pleasure to be derived from it is the pre 
dominant object sought. Peacock, again, 
was eminently English in his clear good 
sense, his quick penetrating sarcasm, em- 
bodied with classic neatness of expression, 
and his fine practical contempt for all ex- 
travagances of taste and speculation. When 
we come to Prout, we find his genius not less 
characteristic of his nation. His fun is full of 
all kinds of playfulness, and faricy, and para- 
dox, — real larky fun, to use a familiar ex- 
ression, — such as the English kind rarely 
is, and the Scotch almost never. In pure epi- 
gram, the Englishman has the best of it. The 
Jrishman’s epigram is most fanciful ; his pre- 
cious stones are coloured. The Scot does not 
excel in epigram at all; nor much in that 
drollery, the drollery of abandon, of which 
downright noisy laughter is the natural re- 
sult. The Englishman's joke is like a 
smile—a smile in which his intellectual 
eyes take a part; the lrishman’s is a poke 
in your ribs, accompanied with a laugh, 
shrill rather than hearty; the Scot’s is a 
deep chuckle, an inward laugh, which does 
not disturb the lines of a mouth full of 
a sagacious knowingness, and a conscious 
sense of the pregnant meaning of which the 
best Scotch pleasantry is full. While thus 
distinctly gifted according to their dis- 
tinetive races, our three celebrated specially 
each his @iAnv rarpida yaiav. The author of 
the ‘Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers’ wrote 
with obvious delight of the ‘Thundering 
Spey.’ The author of ‘ Headlong Hall’ not 
only devoted a special poem to the ‘ Genius 
of the Thames,’ but loved the noble river, 
and haunted it all his life. His favourite 
amusement in old age was to take his family 
out on it for a row, and his bones lie in the 
churchyard of Shepperton, not far from its 
wave. The author of the * Reliques of 
Father Prout’ devoted perhaps his best 
lyric to the ‘ Bells of Shandon, that sound 
so grand on the pleasant waters of the river 
Lee ;’ and he, too, lies near the Lee, as 
Peacock does near the Thames, and Aytoun 
near the Forth—each amidst the scenery 
first loved and last forgotten of his ancestral 
land. Any one of them might have ad- 
dressed a tiiend in the tenderest of all the 





odes.of their common literary ancestor, the 
beloved Venusian lyrist : — 


‘Tile te mecum locus et beats 
Postulant arces ; ibi tu calentum 
Debita sparges l&crima favillam 

Vatis amici.’ 


Having thus indicated in a broad rapid 
way the general elements of comparison be- 
tween our writers, we shall follow the Plu- 
tarchian plan by giving a sketch of each of 
them separately, before attempting to make 
the comparison complete. The order in 
which they died happens also to be the 
alphabetical order, so that it is not our 
Scottish patriotism only which has made 
us give Professor Aytoun the first place. 
Aytoun came of a good old Scottish family, 
now represented by Mr. Roger Sinclair 
Aytoun of Inchdairnie} the respected Mem- 
ber for the Kirkcaldy Burghs. The family 
took its name at a very remote period from 
the lands of Ayton in Berwickshire, and was 
first established in Fife in the sixteenth cen- 
tury by a gentleman who was Governor of 
Stirling Castle. Their arms were an en- 
grailed cross with roses; and: the founders 
of the Fife branch adopted a beautiful 
motto by way of difference on settling in 
their new home. ‘ Et decerpte dabunt odo- 
rem,’ they said, and the transplanted roses 
justified the modest boast. Sir Robert Ay- 
toun, the poet, on whose tomb in Westmin- 
ster Abbey the motto may still be read, 
was one of the Fife stock of the house of 
Kinneden. The branches in the ‘ East 
Neuk’ of Fife seem to have dwindled 
away; but Inchdairnie, settled some seven 
miles to the North of Kirkcaldy, held on, 
and has survived to our time, in spite of an 
interest in politics during great historical 
crises, which has been fatal to many a land- 
ed line. They produced Covenanters in 
the seventeenth century, and Jacobites in 
the eighteenth; and one of the Jacobites, 
who seems from the books which he left be- 
hind him to have been a man of science 
and letters, passed some time in exile in 
Holland. Of this family, and sprung, we 
believe, from their marriage with the daugh- 
ter of a once well-known judge, Lord Har- 
carse, William Edmondstoune Aytoun was a 
cadet ; a fact which helps to explain his 
tinge of feudal sentiment and romance, — 
that old Scottish quality found in Scotsmen 
unlike each other in everything else —in 
Knox and Sir Walter, in Smoliett and in 
Hume. He was born in Abercromby Place, 
Edinburgh, on the 21st June 1813, and was 
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the son of Mr. Roger Aytoun, Writer to!need only turn to the Noctes Ambrosiana 
the Signet. He‘went to the Edinburgh | to see with what license of savage, yet 
Academy at eleven years of age, and in| somehow not essentially bitter jocosity, the 
1827 or 1828 to the College, where he re-| great Christopher thought himself entitled 
mained till 1832. The head-master of the | to treat opponents ; and with what a daring 
Academy at that .time was Archdeacon! hand he claimed for himself and his friends 
Williams, a man of learning and wit, and | the fiercest pleasures of the social board. 
author of several remarkable books, espe-| An enemy was a ‘ gander,’ a ‘ stot,’ a ‘mean 


cially of a Life of Cesar, which is far too! eunuch;” while a friend, besides the pos- 





little known. The classical professors of 
the College were Pillans and Dunbar, the 
first a Latin scholar of some elegance, the 
second a good teacher, as far as his range 
of teaching went. Aytoun benefited at 
least as much as his best fellow-students by 
this classical training; but the ancient lite- 
rature had no special attractions for him, 
and he never knew it so well as either Pea- 
cock or Father Prout. On the other hand, 
he learned German in Germany, and we 
have heard contemporaries of his describe 
his youthful enthusiasm for Macaulay’s 
‘Ivry’ and ‘ Armada,’ which, together with 
the influence of Scott, then the first intellec- 
tual influence felt by every young Scotsman, 
prepared him for the ‘ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers’ by and bye. Nature had formed 
‘Aytoun for the Tory school of Scottish 
literature, but his father, who had been 
agent to the Duke of Hamilton, was a 
Whig, and the future Jacobite of Blackwood 
was for some time devoted to ‘the Rill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bull.’ 
The natural development of Aytoun’s 
mind, however, brought him gradually 
into more congenial associations, and he 
became a Tory of the special Scottish type 
then in fashion, and now extinct. We have 
nothing to do with politics on this occasion, 
but nobody, we think, will quarrel with us 
if we say as a mere matter of history, that 
this extinct type of Scottish Toryism — the 
Toryism of Scott and‘ John Wilson — ap- 
pealed not unnaturally to the hearts and 
imagination of the young. It was a pic- 
turesque and patriotic Toryism for one 
thing, basing itself on the past, and especial- 
ly on the past of Scotland. It was a jolly 
Toryism, in the next place, glorying in con- 
vivial riot, and delighting to express itself 
with unbounded freedom of humour and 
sarcasm. There is a fearful legend in Edin- 
burgh that a song was sung at the Tory 
suppers of that day, the chorus of which 
was : — 


‘Curse the people, 
Blast the people, 
D——n the lower orders!’ 


This was probably a Whig joke, but we 





session of every serious virtue, enjoyed a 
stomach to which no amount of supper and 
no long succession of tumblers could do the 
least mischief. There was something in all 
this fun which tickled the fancy of young- 
sters; and the effect of it is very visible in 
Aytoun’s contributions to the Bon Gaultier 
Ballads, the chief effusions of his humour in 
verse. Mr. Theodore Martin had been 
writing for sometime under the nom de plume 
of Bon Gaultier before he became acquaint- 
ed with Aytoun, and the title was retained 
as acommon designation when they began to 
work together in Tait’s Magazine and Fras- 
er. Most of the ballads were joint handi- 
work, but a few of the best are known to 
have been exclusively Aytoun’s, among 
which we may mention ‘The Massacre of 
the Macpherson,’ ‘The Queen in France,’ 
‘The Rhyme of Sir Launcelot Bogle,’ and 
‘Little John.’ We quote the first of these, 
in spite of its being so well known on this 
side ‘Tweed, because there is a dryness of 
sarcasm about it, which we have already 
declared to be essentially Scotch, as distinct 
from the satire either of England or Ire- 
land : — 


‘THE MASSACRE OF THE MACPHERS6ON. 
(From the Gaelic.) 


I. 


Fhairshon swore a feud 
Against the clan M‘Tavish ; 
Marched into their land 
To murder and to rafish ; 
For he did resolve 
To extirpate the vipers, 
With four-and-twenty men 
And five-and-thirty pipers. 


II. 


But when he had gone 

Hailf-way down Strath Canaan, 
Of his fighting tail 

Just three were remainin’. 
They were all he had, 

To back him in ta battle ; 
All the rest had gone 

Off, to drive ta cattle. 
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Ill. 


“Fery coot!” cried Fhairshon, 
“So my clan disgraced is ; 
Lads, we'll need to fight 
Pefore we touch the peasties. 
Here’s Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 
Coming wi’ his fassals, 
Gillies seventy-three, 
And sixty Dhuinéwassails ! ” 


IV. 


“ Coot tay to you, sir; 
Are you not ta Fhairshon ? 
Was you coming here 
To fisit any person ? 
You are a plackguard, sir ! 
It is now six hundred 
Coot long years, and more, 
Since my glen was plundered.” 


Vv. 


“Fat is tat you say ? 
Dare you cock your peaver ? 
I will teach you, sir, 
Fat is coot pehaviour ! 
You shall not exist 
For another day more ; 
I will shoot you, sir, 
Or stap you with my claymore !” 


VI. 


“Tam fery glad 

To learn what you mention, 
Since I can prevent 

Any such intention.” 
So Mhic-Mac-Methusaleh 

Gave some warlike howls, 
Trew his skhian-dhu, 

An’ stuck it in his powels. 


Vil. 


In this fery way 

Tied ta faliant Fhairshon, 
Who was always thought 

A superior person. 
Fhairshon had a son, 

.Who married Noah’s daughter, 
Nearly spoiled ta Flood, 

By trinking up ta water : 


Vill. 


Which he would have done, 
I at least believe it, 
Had ta mixture peen 
Only half Glenlivet 
This is all my tale: 
Sirs, I hope ’tis new t’ye! 
Here’s your fery good healths, 
And tamn ta whusky duty !’ 





| Aytoun’s hand is very visible, we think, 
in ‘ The Dirge of the Drinker,’.a parody of 
| his own Lays, and a very spirited specimen 
‘of the rather extravagant comedy of his 
| school : — 


| 

| 

| ‘THE DIRGE OF THE DRINKER. 

Brothers, spare awhile your liquor, lay your 

| final tumbler down ; 

| He has dropped —that star of honour — on the 
field of his renown ! 

Raise the wail, but raise it softly, lowly bend- 
ing on your knees, 

| If you find it more convenient, you may hiccup 

if you please. 

| Sons of Pantagruel, gently let your hip-hurra- 
ing sink, 

Be your manly accents clouded, half with sor- 
row, half with drink! 

Lightly to the sofa pillow lift his head from off 
the floor ; 

See, how calm he sleeps, unconscious as the 
deadest nail in door ! 

Widely o’er theearth I’ve wandered ; where the 
drink most freely flowed, 

I have ever reeled the foremost, foremost to the 
beaker strode. 

Deep in shady Cider Cellars I have dreamed* 
o’er heavy wet, 

By the fountains of Damascus I have quaffed 
the rich sherbet, 

Regal Montepulciano drained beneath its native 
rock, 

On Johannis’ sunny mountain frequent hiccuped 
o’er my hock ; 

I have bathed in butts of Xeres deeper than did 
e’er Monsoon, 

Sangaree’d with besrded Tartars in the Moun- 
tains of the Moon; 

In beer-swilling Copenhagen I have drunk your 
Danesman blind, . 

I have kept my feet in Jena, when each bursch 
to earth declined ; 

Glass for glass, in fierce Jamaica, I have shared 
the planter’s rim, 

Drank with Highland dhuiné-wassails, till each 
gibbering Gael grew dumb ; 

But a stouter, bolder drinker — one that loved 

his liquor more — 

| Never yet did I encounter than our friend upon 

the floor! 

Yet the best of us are mortal, we to weakness 
all are heir, 

He has fallen, who rarely staggered—let the 
rest of us beware ! 

We shall leave him as we found him, — lying 
where his manhood tell, 

’Mong the trophies of the revel, for he took his 
tipple well. 

Better ’twere we loosed his neckcloth, laid his 
throat and bosom bare, 

Pulled his Hobies off, and turned his toes to 
taste the breezy air. 

Throw the sofa-cover o’er him, dim the flaring 
of the gas, 
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Calmly, calmly let him slumber, and, as by the 
bar we pass, 

We shall bid that thoughtful waiter place be- 
side him, near and handy, 

Large supplies of soda-water, tumblers bottomed 
well with brandy, 

So, when waking, he shall drain them, with that 
deathless thirst of his, — 

Clinging to the hand that smote him, like a 
good ’un as he is!’ 


These pieces, and the ‘ Queen in France,’ 
are on the whole the best things in the Bon 
Gaultier Ballads. The parody of Mrs. 
Browning, too, is good; but most of the 
parodies are ordinary enough,—not to 
be compared for a moment to the ‘ Rejected 
Addresses,’ or to the ‘Prize Novelists’ of 
Thackeray. 

While Aytoun was thus amusing himself 
and the public, he did not neglect to place 
his interests in life on a solider basis than 
comic ballads can supply. He became a 
Writer to the Signet in 1838, and an Advo- 
cate in 1840. Afterwards he was appointed 
to the Sheriffship of the Orkneys, and to 
the Professorship of Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres in the Weiveailie of Edinburgh. 
He was successful in both occupations, 
especially in the latter. But he owed his 
chief distinction all along to what he did in 
literature ; and popular as his ‘ Bon Gaul- 
tier Ballads,’ and his ‘ Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers’ were, they were neither of them 
more relished than some of his prose articles 
in Blackwood, such as ‘ How we got up the 
Glenmutchkin Railway,’ and ‘ How I stood 
for the Dreepdailie Burghs.’ These are 
fair representatives of his comic talent, and 
comic talent, we repeat, was his forte. It 
was a talent quite inferior to Thackeray’s 
in insight, delicay, and edge; and to Wil- 
son’s in general power and swing. But it 
was a genuine gift of his own, — depending 
for its effect, not on style, in which he was 
never strong, but on its intrinsic force of 
humorous character. His humour was broad, 
we may add, and required plenty of elbow- 
room. What is further worth notice, it 
was almost never poetic humour, a strong 
sign that his poetry was not very real or 
deep, but much more artificial than either. 
In Hood, for example, the poetry and hu- 
mour blend with each other ; it is not easy 
to say where one ends and the other begins. 
But Aytoun’s humour and poetry stand 
quite apart. Between the broad fun of 
‘How I became a Yeoman’— another of 
his best Blackwood papers —and the fife 
and kettledrum liveliness of the ‘ Lays,’ 
there is no moral connexion visible. In 








short, all we ever read or saw of Aytoun 
induces us to think of him asa shrewd, able 
Scot, with a strong vein of the national 
humour, but whose poetry was mere clever- 
ness exercised on the traditionary material 
of his political school. His white rose was 
not waxen— we do not say that. But we 
do say that it had a very faint smell; that 
though his poetic Jacobite romanticism was 
real as far as it went, it did not go very far. 
The complete failure of his more ambitious at- 
tempts, his Lectures on Poetry in London, his 
“ Bothwell,’ and his ‘ Norman Sinclair,’ seems 
to us strongly to corroborate this view. And 
his mind, though of good quality, was not 
fertile. It produced a few fruits of very 
pleasant flavor, and much that was insipid 
and commonplace; whereas Peacock was as 
fresh in ‘Gryll Grange’ as he had been 
half-a-century before; and Father Prout 
continued to write daily with sense and wit, 
to be always readable, never weak, till his 
death, at more than sixty years of age. 

The latest of Aytoun’s jeux d’ esprit which 
made any considerable hit was perhaps the 
best of them all, ‘ Firmilian ; or the Student 
of Badajoz. A spasmodic tragedy. By T. 
Percy Jones.’ About a dozen years ago, there 
existed an absurd school of poetry, encour- 
aged by a bad school of criticism, and ow- 
ing its origin ultimately to the Festus of Mr. 
Bailey. No doubt there were men among 
them whose natural poetic power was greater 
than Aytoun’s own. But the power was ab- 
surdly used ; was employed on extravagant 
conceptions clothed in extravagant expres- 
sion ; and the result was something offensive 
to all who had formed their taste on the 
— models whether of antiquity or of 

ingland. Aytoun’s sympathies in these 
matters were sound ; indeed, if they erred 
at all, they erred from a certain narrowness 
on the sound side. So he did what his tal-. 
ents exactly suited him for— wrote an 
elaborate. squib on the juvenile offenders. 
Firmilian is a poetaster with a taste for sen- 
suality, and a morbid hankering after crime, 
and his rant, in verses like the following, is 
an admirable imitation of the kind of stuff 
that was produced in all seriousness by our 
younger poets in 1853-4 : — 


‘ Let the hoarse thunder rend the vault of heaven, 
Yea, shake the stars by myriads from their 
boughs, R 
As Autumn tempest shakes the fruitage down ;— 
Let the red lightning shoot athwart the sky, 
Entangling comets by their spooming hair, 
Piercing the zodiac belt, and carrying dread 
To old Orion, and his whimpering hound : — 


io let the glory of this deed be mine!’ 
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The bard’s taste in love was as eccentric as 
in poetry oo 


‘ He had a soul beyond the vulgar reach, 
Sun-ripened, swarthy. He was not the fool 

To pluck the feeble lily from its shade, 

When the black hyacinth stood in fragrance by. 
The lady of his love was dark as Ind, 

Her lips as plenteous as the Sphinx’s are, 

And her short hair crisp with Numidian curl : 
She was a negress !’ 


But while justice is thus done to the pe- | % 


culiar genius of Firmilian the poet, that of 
Apollodorus the critic is} not defrauded of 
its due. He enters on the scene soliloquiz- 
ing in this fashion : — 


‘ Why do men call me a presumptuous cur, 
A vapouring blockhead, and a turgid fool, 
A common nuisance, and a cbarlatan ? 

I’ve dashed into the sea of metaphor, 

With as strong paddles as the sturdiest ship 
That churns Medusz into liquid light, 

And hashed at every object in my way. 


I have reviewed myself incessantly,’ 


Firmilian no doubt helped to explode the 

now almost forgotten nonsense at which it 
was levelled. The ‘spasmodic school’ no 
longer exists as a school; and any single 
‘member of it who has reached any position 
‘in letters has done so by emancipating 
himself from the absurdities of his youth. 
Unluckily, in some cases in which the extrav- 
agance was thought to be a mere excess of 
power, it has turned out that the power re- 
sided only in the extravagance. When the 
‘spasmodic poet has begun to write like other 
people, he has written worse. 

Aytoun enjoyed no little convivial renown 
‘in his youth, for the same humour which 
belongs to his writing belonged to his con- 

versation. So late as at the time of Thack- 
eray’s last visit to Edinburgh he made a 
capital mot. He told Thackeray that he did 
not like his ‘ Georges’ nearly so well as his 
‘ Jeameses.’ But in his later years a kind of 
mysterious langour came over him. He had 
suffered the most dreadful pain inflicted 
on mortals by any weapon in the armoury of 
doom — the untimely loss of a beloved wife, 
— Jane Emily Wilson, the youngest daugh- 
ter of Professor Wilson, whom he married in 
-1849. His health failed, not abruptly, but 
gradually ; and he seemed to lose his relish 
for society, and his interest in human pur- 
suits. His characteristic face, with its yel- 
lowish beard, and the deep-seated twinkle 


of fun in its. eyes, retained its interest ; but 


and walked without vigour or decision of 
stride. He rallied, however, and entered 
into a second marriage. But the amend- 
ment was not permanent; and he died at a 
house which he was renting in Morayshire 
in the August of last year. As ason and 
brother, Aytoun was at all periods of life 
beyond praise ; he was wuch liked by his old 
intimates, and those who knew him in his 
best years; and if nothing worthy of his 
memory or of his Scottish popularity has 
et been written about him in Edinburgh, 
it is some satisfaction to know that his sur- 
viving friend Mr. Theodore Martin intends 
to supply the deficiency.* 

We now turn to the English member of 
our triad of humorists, Thomas Love Pea- 
cock, author of ‘ Headlong Hall,’ * Crotchet 
Castle,’ and other pleasant and clever books 
—all bearing that cachet of a distinctive 
character and intellect in the writer, which 
is the unfailing accompaniment of really 
superior parts. In these days, when so many 
‘twaddling essays’ are written, and when 
the pleasantry of our younger wags is too 
often mere Cockney garbage, we recur with 
delight to the vivid satire, manly sense, and 
brilliant scholarship of this distinguished, 
but not fo we, Sl author. Mr. Pea- 
cock survived Aytoun; but he was already 
before the world when Aytoun first entered 
into it. He was born at Weymouth on the 
13th October 1785, being the only child 
of Mr. Samuel Peacock, a London Mer- 
chant, by Sarah, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Love, who lost a leg as Master of H. M. S. 
‘ Prothee,’ in Rodney’s action in 1782.¢ The 
father of Mr. Peacock died early ; and his 
mother removed to Chertsey, from whence 
he was sent to a boarding-school at Engle- 
field Green, kept by a Mr. Dix, who was 
very proud of him. The lad loved books 
from the beginning, and even in his holi- 
days delighted to read by the river-side, or 
in Windsor Forest —scenes which he con- 
tinued to haunt all his life. When he was 
sixteen his mother settled in London, and 
Peacock received no further education. But 
Mr. Dix had evidently grounded his pupil 
well, for he went on closely studying the 
ancient writers at the British Museum; and 
it is certain that he was one of the men best 
read in the classics of his generation. 


* Mr. Martin’s Memoir of Professor Aytoun is to 
be prefixed to a collection of his best prose writings. 

t We must express our thanks here to Mr, Howes 
of the Adjutant-General’s Office, for obtaining us 
some particulars of the life of his friend Mr. Peacock. 
We are also indebted to the we painter 
Mr, Wallis, for the loan of an excellent portrait of 





she looked thin and feeble about the legs, 


him; and Mr. George Meredith has likewise favoured 
us with some reminiscences, 
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Though airodidaxrog he was not dypadie, | ally a Scotchman in Peacock’s novels, which 
and therefore not obnoxious to the remark | we must attribute doubtless to this visit. 
of Cicero that the dyuadeic are ‘insolentes.’| The first of the novels in question was 
But he took a waggish pleasure always in |‘ Headlong Hall,’ which appeared in 1816, 
having a hit at the universities, which he and to the type of which all its successors 
said did nothing for the classics ‘ but print | approximate more or less nearly. We 
German editions of them on better paper.’ kuow what the fashionable novel of 1866 is 
His youth was studious throughout. When |— either a photograph of commonplace 
his day had been spent at the noble library | life by an artist who sets up his camera at 
in Bloomsbury, he would devote his evening | the drawing-room door as mechanically as 
to reading aloud to his mother, a woman of , his brother artist at Mayall’s; or a literary 
superior understanding. He loved her as | Chinese puzzle, made up of all imaginable 
Gray and Thomas Brown loved their moth- | complications of crimes committed by stu- 
ers, with a love beyond that of common pidly unnatural puppets fobbed off on us 
natures. He consulted her judgment on all for characters. The Peacockian novel is 
that he wrote; and some time after her | something quite different. It is a sort of 
death, he remarked to a friend that he had | comedy in the form of a novel, making very 
never written with any zeal since. | little pretension to story, or to subtle char- 
Peacock began his literary career with poe- | acter-painting, but illustrating the intel- 
try. He published a poem called ‘ Palmyra,’ | lectual opinions and fashions of the day in 
as early as 1806, and another, ‘ The Genius | capital dialogues ; natural even in its most 
of the Thames,’ in 1812. When Shelley | comic freedoms, and full of wit, satire, 
saw them both in the last mentioned year, | literature, and playfulness of every kind. 
he took care to protest against the doctrine | Peacock had a favourite set of dramatis 
that ‘commerce is prosperity, or that ‘ the | persone, who reappear with more or less 
i ge British flag is the happiness of the | variety in most of his books. There is a 
ritish people,’ which he had found in the | cultivated squire, whose mansion forms a 
‘Genius of the Thames.’ But he praised | rendezvous for the company, and whose 
their ‘genius, information, and power,’ and | daughters or lady visitors supply occasion 
went so far as to say that he thought ‘ the | for the only half-serious lovemaking of the 
conclusion of Palmyra’ the ‘finest piece of; story. ‘There is a parson of the old school, 
poetry he had ever read.’ A personal ac- | sometimes merely remarkable for eating 
quaintance followed, and in 1813 Peacock | and drinking, but generally a classical 
was Shelley’s guest. ‘He is a very mild} scholar and wit into the bargain. There is 
agreeable man,’ writes Shelley to Hogg,* in| a Scotch philosopher of the Edinburgh 
the November of that year, ‘and a good | Review type. And there are representa- 
scholar. His enthusiasm is not very ardent, | tives of all the pet schools of speculation 
nor his views very comprehensive: but he | and sentiment in his day: the phrenologist ; 
is neither superstitious, ill-tempered, dogmat- | the Byronic misanthrope ; the Coleridgian 
ical, nor proud.’ Some of the queer people | mystic; the perfectibility of the species 
whom Shelley had about him in those days,|man; and so forth. These people all get 
and who figure in Mr. Hoge’s eccentric but | very fair play, even when ridiculed, and are 
instructive book, did not like Peacock as} brought to the test of sound common sense, 
well as Shelley did. ‘They have made anjand of that kind of wit which has been 
addition to their party,’ Miss Cornelia N— | described in the Pal/ Mall Gazeite as‘ only 
tells Mr. Hogg, ‘in the person of a cold | sense sharpened till it shines.’ The politics 
scholar, who, I think, has neither taste nor | of the author are not easily defined. Like 
feeling.’ The fact was that Peacock had| many men who are literary ratier than 
too much sense, and too sharp an eye for | political, he seem to have been Conserva- 
humbug, to be agreeable to the enthusiasts | tive on one side of his mind, and Liberal 
and sham-enthysiasts, who were then preying | on the other. He laughed at the ‘ March 











on and stimulating Shelley’s weaknesses. It 
would have been well for the poet if he had 
had more such friends as Peacock instead 
of them. But he naturally knew a gentle- 
man and a scholar when he saw him. The 
acquaintance continued; and Peacock ac- 
companied the Shelleys on one of their 
Journeys to Edinburgh. There is gener- 


* Hogg’s Shelley, ii. 482, 








of Intellect ;’ the glorification of the physi- 
cal sciences; the worship of the multitude ; 
and the novel schemes of education; of one 
class of his contemporaries. But he laughed 
also at the defences of rotien boroughs, 
and the high-flying ‘l'oryism of another 
class. He quizzed Brougham. He more 
than quizzed Southey, wiiom he somewhere 
calls ‘a Priapus set up to guard the golden 
apples of corruption.’ In short, he was a 
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satirist, without being a partisan, and 
thought himself entitled to satirize what- 
ever exaggerations he pleased, no matter in 
what directions the exaggerations tended. 
With regard to his ae in the great 
schools of satire, just as we trace the pedi- 
gree of Churchill, through Dryden, to Juve- 
nal, and that of Pope, in spite of grave 
differences, to Horace, so we call Peacock 
a child of Aristophanes. He had the gaiety ; 
the dramatic freedom; the lively wit; the 
feeling for nature; the turn for song; all 
of which were possessed by 


‘The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes,’ 


of course on a greater and more brilliant | 
scale. 

In the first novel of the series, ‘ Head- 
long Hall,’ the scene lies in the chateau of a 
Welsh squire, at which philosophers of all 
kinds of views are assembled, the usual 
parson being this time a Reverend Doctor 
Gaster, whose name suggests fun, and who 
supplies it. Here is a fragment of break- 
fast-talk — 


‘“The anatomy of the human stomach,” 
said Mr. Escot, “and the formation of the 
teeth, clearly place man in the class of fru- 
givorous animals.” 

«“ Many anatomists,” said Mr. Foster, “ are 
of a different opinion, and agree in discerning 
the characteristics of the carnivorous classes.” 

‘“T am no anatomist,” said Mr. Jenkison, 
“and cannot decide where doctors disagree ; 
in the meantime, I conclude that man is omniv- 
orous, and on that conclusion I act.” 

‘* Your conclusion is truly orthodox,” said 
the Reverend Doctor Gaster; ‘indeed the 
loaves and fishes are typical of a mixed diet ; 
and the practice of the Church in all ages 
shows 7’ — 

“That it never loses sight of the loaves 
and fishes,” said Mr. Escot. 

«Tt never loses sight of any point of sound 
doctrine,” said the reverend doctor.’ 


The reverend gentleman gets intoa curi- 
ous but very natural after-dinner scrape, in 
the passage which we subjoin — 


‘The Reverend Doctor Gaster seated him- 


self in the corner of a sofa, near Miss Philomela | | 


Poppyseed. Miss Poppyseed detailed to him 
the plan of a very moral and aristocratical 
novel she was preparing for the press, and con- 
tinued holding forth, with her eyes half shut, 
till a Jong-drawn nasal tone from the reverend 
divine compelled her suddenly to open them 
in all the indignation of surprise. The cessa- 


tion of the hum of her voice awakened the 
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eyelid, then the other, articulated, or rather 
murmured, “ Admirably planned indeed ! ” 

‘«T have not quite finished, sir,” said Miss 
Philomela, bridling. ‘ Will you have the 
goodness to inform me where I left off?” 

The doctor hummed a while, and at length 
answered : “I think you had just laid it down 
as a position, that a thousand a year is an in- 
dispensable ingredient in the passion of love, 
and that no man who is not so far gifted by 
nature can reasonably presume to feel that pas- 
sion himself, or be correctly the object of it 
with a well-regulated female.” . 

“That, sir,” said Miss Philomela, highly 
incensed, “is the fundamental principle which 
I lay down in the first chapter, and which the 
whole four volumes, of which I detailed to you 
the outline, are intended to set in a strong 
practical light.” 

«« Bless me,” said the doctor, “ what a nap I 
must have had!”’’ 


‘Headlong Hall’ contains one or two 
songs such as Peacock liked to introduce 
into his book; and Thackeray, we happen 
to know, thought his songs among the best 
of the age. There is a pleasant jollity in 
that which we select : — 


‘In his last binn Str Peter lies, 

Who knew not what it was to frown; 
Death took him mellow by surprise, 

And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through all our land we could not boast 

A knight more gay, more prompt than he, 
To rise and fill a bumper toast, 

And pass it round with THREE TIMES 

THREE. 


‘None better knew the feast to sway, 

Or keep Mirth’s beat in better trim ; 
For Nature had but little clay 

Like that of which she moulded him. 

The meanest guest that graced his board 

Was there the freest of the free, 
His bumper toast when PETER poured, 

And passed it round with THREE TIMES 

THREE. 


‘He kept at true good-humour’s mark, 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide ; 
He never made a brow look dark, 
Nor caused a tear, but when he died. 
No sorrow round his tomb should dwell: 
More pleased his gay old ghost would be, 
For funeral song, and passing bell, 
To hear no sound but THREE TIMES 
THREE.’ 


‘Nightmare Abbey,’ first published in 
1818, was the immediate successor of 
‘Headlong Hall.” The Abbey is the seat 
of Christopher Glowry, Esq., a gloomy gen- 
tleman subject to the blue-devils, whose 





reverend gentleman, who, lifting up first one 


only son and heir had been christened 
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‘Scythrop, ‘from the name of a maternal 
ancestor who had hanged himself one rainy 
day in a fit of tedium vite, and had been 
eulogized by a coroner’s jury in the com- 
prehensive phrase of felo de se ; on which 
account Mr. Glowry held his memory in 
high honour, and made a punch-bow! of his 
skull.’ At this cheerful seat various visitors 
regale themselves — Flosky, a kind of cari- 
cature of Coleridge; Mr. Cypress, a By- 
ronic poet, and others ; including a Mr. and 
Mrs. Hilary, who bring with them an orphan 
niece, ‘ a daughter of Mr. Glowry’s young- 
est sister, who had made a runaway love- 
match with an Irish officer.’ The history of 
the unlucky gentlewoman is given by Pea- 
cock in a single most characteristic para- 
graph. ‘The lady’s fortune,’ we are told, 
‘disappeared in the first year; love, by a 
natural consequence, disappeared in the 
second; the Irishman himself, by a still 
more natural consequence, disappeared in 
the third.’ With her orphan daughter, his 
cousin, Scythrop, Mr. Glowry’s heir, alls in 
love. But his father thinks the young lad 
too volatile for the family gravity, as ma | 
as too poor; and wishes him to marry Miss 
Toobad, the daughter of a Manichean mil- 
lennarian who believes that ‘the supreme 
dominion of the world was for wise pur- 
oses given over for a while to the Evil 
rinciple; and that this precise period of 
time is the point of his plentitude of pow- 
er. Scythrop contrives to fall in love with 
Miss Toobad, as well as with the other; 
and while he is unable to decide between 
them they both marry among his father’s 
guests. This amusing position is the only 
thing like plot in the tale, the charm of 
which, as of all Peacock’s stories, is not in 
the fable, but in the point and sense of the 
narrative and dialogue. There is an after- 
dinner conversation in ‘ Nightmare Abbey’ 
so clever in itself, and so curious as a pic- 
ture of the humours of fifty years ago, that 
—barring a little abridgment here and 
there — we shall transcribe it in full: — 


‘Mr. Glowry.— You are leaving England, 
Mr. Cypress There is a delightful melancholy 
in saying farewell to-an old acquaintance, when 
the chances are twenty to one against ever 
meeting again. A smiling bumper to a sad 
parting, and let us all be unhappy together. 

‘Mr. Cypress (filling a bumper). — This is the 
only‘social habit that the disappointed spirit 
never unlearns. 

‘The Reverend Mr. Larynz (filling). — It is 
the only piece of academical learning that the 
finished educatee retains. 

‘Mr. Flosky (filling). —It is the only objec- 
tive fact which the sceptic can realize. 
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‘ Seythrop (filling). —It is the only styptic 
for a bleeding heart. 

‘The Honourable Mr. Listless (filling). —It is 
the only trouble that is very well worth taking. 

‘Mr. Toobad (filling). —It is the only anti- 
dote to the great wrath of the devil. 

‘ Mr. Hilary (filling). —It is the only symbol 

of perfect life. The inscription, “ Hie non 
bibitur” will suit nothing but a tombstone. 
«.‘ Mr. Glowry. — You will see many fine old 
ruins, Mr. Cypress,— many reminiscences of 
the ancient world, which I hope was better 
worth living in than the modern; though for 
myself I care not a straw more for one than 
the other, and would not go twenty miles to 
see anything that either could show. 

‘ Mr. Cypress. — It is something to seek, Mr. 
Glowry. The mind is restless, and must per- 
sist in seeking, though to find is to be disap- 
pointed. Do you feel no aspirations towards 
the countries of Socrates and Cicero? No wish 
to wander among the venerable remains of the 
greatness that has passed for ever ? 

‘Mr. Glowry.— Noi a grain. 

‘ Scythrop.—1 should have no pleasure in 
visiting countries that are past all hope of re- 
generation. There is great hope of our own; 
and it seems to me that an Englishman who, 
either by his station in society or his genius, or 
(as in your instance, Mr. Cypress) by both, has 
the power of essentially serving his country in 
its ‘arduous struggle with its domestic enemies, 
yet forsakes his country,.which is still so rich 
in hope, to dwell in others which are only fer- 
tile in the ruins of memory, does what none of 
those ancients, whose fragmentary memorials 
you venerate, would have done in similar cir- 
cumstances. 

‘Mr. Cypress. — Sir, I have quarrelled with 
my wife, and a man who has quarrelled with 
his wife is absolved from all duty to his country. 
I have written an ode to tell the people as 
much, and they may take it as they list. 


‘Mr. Hilary.— 1am one of those who can- 
not see the good that is to result from all this 
mystifying and blue-devilling of society. The 
contrast it presents to the cheerful and solid, 
wisdom of antiquity is too forcible not to strike 
any one who has the least knowledge of classi- 
cal literature. To represent vice and misery as 
the necessary accompaniments of genius is as 
mischievous as it is false, and the feeling is as 
unclassical as the language in which it is ‘usu- 
ally expressed. 

‘Mr. Toobad.—It is our calamity. The 
devil has come among us, and has begun by 
taking possession of all the cleverest fellows. 


‘ Mr. Cypress. — There is no worth or beauty 
but in the mind’s idea. Love sows the wind 
and reaps the whirlwind. The sum of our 
social destiny is to inflict or endure. 

‘Mr. Hilary. — Rather to bear and forbear, 
Mr. Cypress, —a maxim which you perhaps 
despise. 

‘Mr. Cypress. — Love is not an inhabitant of 
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the earth. We worship him as the Athenians 
did their unknown God. But broken hearts 
are the martyrs of his faith, and the eye shall 
never see the form which phantasy paints, and 
which passion pursues through paths of de- 
lusive beauty, among flowers whose odours are 
agonies, and trees whose gums are poison. 

‘ Mr. Hilary. — You talk like a Rosicrucian, 
who wiil love nothing but asylph, who does not 
believe in the existence of a sylph, and who 
yet quarrels with the whole universe for not 
containing a sylph. 


‘Mr. Glowry.—Let us all be unhappy to- 
gether!’ 

The reader who does not relish the cheer- 
ful vigour, the clearness, the fine sparkling 
salt of passages like this, which is, after all, 
only an average specimen of Peacock’s man- 
ner, must have spoiled his palate by indul- 
ging in mawkish twaddle of one kind and 
another, or damaged his appetite by ne- 
glecting to take regular exercise on the hills 
of Attica and the banks of the Tiber. 
‘Nightmare Abbey’ was followed, in 1822, 
by ‘ Maid Marian’ in which Peacock goes 
back to the Robin Hood days, and carries 
his wit into the feudal forests, but which 
is chiefly remarkable for the freshness and 
grace with which he touches on silvan 
scenery, a kind of scenery dear to him (as 
already hinted) from a boy. To ‘ Maid Ma- 
rian’ succeeded in the same year ‘ Crotchet | 
Castle,’ another story of his more usual type, 
but where a new class of the humours of the 
time were selected for pungent exposition 
and genial banter. One of his best scholarly 
parsons, Dr. Folliott, is in ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ 
and says and eats many a good thing in the 
course of it; but we must not overload our 
pages with quotations. We must be con- 
tent only to mention ‘ Melincourt,’ one of 
the most daring of all his fictions, in which, 
with Aristophanic boldness, he has intro- 
duced a Sir Oran Haut-ton, who is nothing 
but a well-trained ape, into good society as 
a living character, and has even made him be 
elected to Parliament for a borough. ‘ Mel- 
incourt’ re-appeared in a cheap form in 
1856. 

It is now time to relate that Peacock, who 
had in 1809 gone to Flushing as under-secre- 
tary to Sir Home Popham, was in 1819 ap- 
pointed to a situation in the ‘ Examiner's 
Office’ at the ‘India House. He had six 
weeks to prepare to be examined for the 


post, and his ‘ passing-papers’ were returned 
to him with this short but high compliment, | 
—one that might have been equally paid to | 
his literary work : 
and nothing wanting.’ 


‘Nothing superfluous, | 
During the same 
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year his friend Shelley writes to him about 
his poem ‘ Rhododaphne :’ ‘ Byron begs me 
to tell you he should not have the slightest 
objection to father your “ Grecian Enchant- 
ress.” > 

During the years which followed, Peacock 
was an occasional contributor to distin- 
guished periodicals ; and wrote, especiaily, an 
<hainehle article on Moore’s Epicurean, in 
the old Westminster Review. He also wrote, 
now and then, in the Examiner during its 
brilliant Fonblanquian period ; and it is to 
be hoped that these essays will some day be 
collected. A new generation rose around 
him, to many of whom his name — the name 
of one who had written novels when Bulwer 
and Disraeli were children — was unknown. 
His vigorous and versatile mind employed 
itself in new directions.* He planned vessels 
which weathered the Cape, as he had pro- 
duced books which will weather the century ; 
but so far was he from abandoning letters, 
that his genius had an Indian summer not a 
whit less full of life and colour than the 
summer of its prime. ‘ Gryll Grange,’ pub- 
lished in Fraser some six or seven years ago, 
when Peacock was more than seventy years 
of age, is quite as fresh as any book of the 
‘ Headlong Hall’ series, and even more re- 
markable than the best of them, for inge- 
nuity, liveliness of humour, general vigour 
of wit, and wide reading in literature. What 
is not less interesting about ‘ Gryll Grange’ 
is its similarity in tone and character to the 
author’s novels of half a century before. 
His favourite views are not altered, only 
strengthened and confirmed. His favourite 
types are there, — the jovial accomplished 
squire, Mr. Gryll; the old-school parson, 
a bon vivant and classical scholar, Dr. Opi- 
mian; and Lord Curryfin represents the 
prevalent mania for lecturing, as Cypress 
and Flosky in ‘ Nightmare Abbey,’ the mel- 
ancholy and transcendentalism of a quite 
different world. There must have been a 
wonderful vitality about a man who lived to 
criticise the views, and laugh at the non- 
sense, of three generations; and who 
laughed as merrily at the third — that 
rising just now —as he had done at the 
first. ‘Touching the plot of ‘ Gryll Grange,’ 
we have not much to say. However impro- 
bable, it is ingenious ; and every page of the 
book contains some sagacious, or humorous, 
or thoughtful thing, expressed with classic 
neatness and point. ‘ Gryll Grange,’ too, 
contains perhaps the very best verses that 
Peacock ever wrote — verses so good, in- 
deed, that we reproduce them ineztenso for 
the reader’s enjoyment : — 
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‘LOVE AND AGE. 


‘I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 

When I was six and you were four ; 

When garlands weaving, flower-balls throwing, 

Were pleasures soon to please no more. 

Through groves and meads, o’er grass and 
heather, 

With little playmates, to and fro, 

We wandered hand in hand together ; 

Bat that was sixty years ago. 


‘You grew a lovely roseate maiden, 

And still our early love was strong ; 

Still with no care our days were laden, 

They glided joyously along ; 

And I did love you, very dearly — 

How dearly, words want power to show ; 

I thought your heart was touched as nearly ; 
But that was fifty years ago. 


‘ Then other lovers came around you, 

Your beauty grew from year to year, 

And many a splended circle found you 

The centre of its glittering sphere. 

I saw you then, first vows forsaking, 

On rank and wealth your hand bestow ; 

Oh, then I thought my heart was breaking, — 
But that was forty years ago. 


‘And I lived on, to wed another : 

No cause she gave me to repine ; 

And when I heard you were a mother, 

I did not wish the children mine. 

My own young flock, in fair progression, 
Made up a pleasant Christmas row : 

My joy in them was past expression ; — 
But that was thirty years ago. 


‘ You grew a matron plump and comely, 

You dwelt in fashion’s brightest blaze ; 

My earthly lot was far more homely ; 

But I too had my festal days. 

No merrier eyes ‘hee ever glistened 

Around the hearth-stone’s wintry glow, 

Than when my youngest child was chris- 
tened : — 

But that was twenty years ago. 


‘Time passed. My eldest girl was married, 
Agd I am now a grandsire grey ; 

One pet of four years old ‘I’ve carried 
Among the wild-flowered meads to play. 

In our old fields of childish pleasure, 

Where now, as then, the cowslips blow, 

She fills her basket’s ample measuré, — 
And that is not ten years ago. 


‘But though first love’s impassioned blindness 
Hus passed away in colder light, 

I still have thought of you with kindness, 
And shall do, till our last good-night. 

The ever-rolling silent hours 

Will bring a time we shall not know, 

When our young days of gathering flowers 
Will be an hundred years ago.’ 








14] 


There is a tenderness at the bottom of 
the playfulness of this, which reveals itself 
more and more.’ after repeated perusals ; 
while the simplicity and grace of its execu- 
tion are truly admirable. ‘We doubt if there 
is any single poem of Praed’s equal to it, 
justly as Praed’s talent for poetry of a sim- 
iar kind is admired. 

Some of the literary criticism in ‘ Gryll 
Grange’ is very valuable, and might be 
studied with advantage by our younger 
poets and critics. How much truth and 
suggestiveness there is in the dialogue which 
follows: — 


‘ Miss Ilex.— Truth to nature is essential to 
poetry. Few may perceive an inaccuracy : but 
to those who do, it causes a great diminution, if 
not a total destruction, of pleasure in the peru- 
sal. Shakspeare never makes a flower blossom 
out of season. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and 
Southey are true to nature, in this and in all 
other respects: even in their wildest imaginings. 

‘The Reverend Doctor Opimian. — Yet here 
is a combination, by one of our greatest poets, 
of flowers that never blossom in the same 
season : — 


“ Bring therathe primrose, that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white pink, and the pansie freakt with jet, 
The glowing violet, F 
The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To deck the laureat hearse where Lycid lies.” 


And at the same time he plucks the berries ot 
the myrtle and the ivy. 

‘Miss Ilex.— Very beautiful, if not true to 
English seasons : but Milton might have thought 
himself justified in making this combination in 
Arcadia. Generally he is strictly accurate, to 
a degree that is in itself a beauty. For in- 
stance, in his address to the nightingale : — 


“ Thee, chauntress, oft the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-song, 
And missing thee, I walk unseen, 
On the dry smooth-shaven green.” 


The song of the nightingale ceases about the 
time that the grass is mown. 

‘The Reverend Doctor Opimian, —The old 
Greek poetry is always true to nature, and will 
bear any degree of critical analysis. I must 
say, I take no pleasure in poetry that will not. 

Par hat do you suppose these lines 
represent ? 


“T turning saw, throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled ; 
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A queen, with swarthy cheeks anf bold black 


yes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold.” 


‘ Mr. Macborrowdale. —1 should take it to be 
a description of thé Queen of Bambo. 

‘The Reverend Doctor Opimian.— Yet thus 
one of our most popular poets describes Cleo- 
patra: and one of our most popular artists has 
illustrated the description by a portrait of a 
hideous grinning thiop. Moore led the way 
to this perversion by demonstrating, that the 
figyptian women must have been beautiful, 
because they were “ the countrywomen of Cle- 
opatra.” Here we have a sort of counter-dem- 
onstration, that Cleopatra must have been a 
fright, because she was the countrywoman of 
the gytians. But Cleopatra was a Greek, 
the daughter of Ptolemy Auletes and a lady of 
Pontus. The Ptolemies were Greeks, and 
whoever will look at their genealogy, their 
coins, and their medals, will see how carefull 
they kept their pure*Greek blood uncontami- 
nated by African intermixture. Think of this 
description and this picture, applied to one who, 
Dio says—and all antiquity confirms him — 
was “the most superlatively beautiful of wo- 
men, splendid to see, and delightful to hear.” 
’ For she was eminently accomplished : she spoke 
many languages with grace and facility. Her 
mind was as wonderful as her personal beauty. 
There is not a shadow of intellectual expression 
in that horrible portrait.’ 


The interesting question thus mooted 
about Cleopatra demands, and would re- 
ward, a special dissertation. Here, we 
must be content to say, first, that it was not 
Moore, but Shakspeare, who ‘led the way’ 
to what Peacock calls the ‘ perversion’ of 
making Cleopatra an Ethiop. Shakspeare 
speaks of her as‘a gipsy,’ — without any 
warrant from his original authority for ‘ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,’ — Plutarch. Secondly, 
we must remark, that we wish the ‘gene- 
alogy’ were more satisfactory. There is 
bastardy and obscurity, or both, at both | 
ends of it! Ptolemy Auletes, the father of 
Cleopatra, was certainly spurious; and | 
Cicero says in one of his Orations, that it 
was universally agreed that he was neither 
royal in race nor character: ‘Eum . . . 
neque ygenere, neque animo regio esse, inter 
omnes video convenire.” * Granting, how- | 
ever, that he was the son of Ptolemy Sofer, 
and thus seventh in descent from Ptolemy 
son of Lagus, the founder of the house, — 
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descent before being allowed to compete at 
the Olympic Games. But if, on the other 
hand, Lagus was a Macedonian, he was a 
‘barbarian ;’ and in either case, who is to 
answer for the ‘ purity’ of the Greek blood 
of the mothers either of the first Ptolemy, or 
the last? Thirdly, while unprepared to 
deal adequately with the ‘ coins,’ we may 
mention that we once broached this very 
point to the late distinguished and lamented 
Professor Ramsay of Glasgow, and that he 
immediately produced some silver coins, in 
which Cleopatra had anything but the true 
classic outline which Peacock claimed for 
her. Atthe same time, we commit ourselves 
to neither theory, but reserve the question 
ad avizandum. It will be a curious thing if 
the physical colour of Queen Cleopatra 
should remain in controversy for ever, like 
the moral colour of Queen Mary ! 

After what has been quoted from Pea- 
cock, and said about him, the reader will 
readily believe that he was an old-fashioned 
scholar, and gentleman of the old school to 
the last. Such was indeed the case. He 
told Mr. Thackeray, to whom we were in- 
debted for the anecdote, that he now read 
nothing but Greek. He was heretical on 
the subject of Tennyson, and living poets 
generally. His favourite wine was Madeira. 
He consorted chiefly, out of his own private 
circle, with men of the past, — dining, we 
believe, nowhere except now and then at 
Lord Broughton’s. He lived, as we have 
said before, near‘ the Thames, and delighted 
in going on its waters; and he cherislred an 
intention — never, unfortunately, carned 
out—of editing Sophocles. In these sim- 
ple old-world pursuits he passed a vigorous 
old age ; and his portrait now before us by 
Mr. Wallis, shows us a veteran with a fine 
massive brow, crowned with white hair, 
strong regular features, and a rather large 
mouth, instinct with character, the whole 
tinged with the reddish tints of a lusty 
English autumn. He died at Shepperton, 
near his favourite river, early in the present 
twelvemonth, having reached his eighty- 
first year. 

Francis Mahony, Father Prout, the last 
of our little group of humorists, was born at 
Cork in the beginning of the century — we 
believe about 1804. Aytoun confined him- 
self to Scotland with a tenacity that in our 





who was Lagus? He is sometimes called a 
bastard of the Royal house of Macedon, 
and if so, he was certainly of Hellenic de- 
scent, for they established their Hellenic 


* Cicero, De Lege Agrarid, Or. ii. 16. See A. W. 
Zumpr’s edition of these Orations, and his notes in 
oc. (Berlin, 1861.) 


‘age exposed him to provincialism. He 
|sometimes went to a German bath, or to 
| Paris, or London, but even London was to 
him a kind of foreign city; and in spite of 
| the demonstrative Bohemianism of his com- 
| ie writings, it was easy to see that he lived 
under the dominion of the local traditions 
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of ‘ genteel’ Edinburgh life. Peacock was 
a Londoner, whose heart, as we have said, 
clung to the Thames, and whose very schol- 
arship was of purely English type, not 
borrowed, like too much of our modern 
scholarship, from the Germans. But Ma- 
hony, though intellectually an Irishman to 
the backbone, was, compared with these 
men, essentially cosmopolitan. He was as 
much at home in Rome as in London; in 
Paris as at Florence; and led a life resem- 
bling that of the men of letters of the six- 
teenth century rather than of those of 
to-day. Latin he knew, not as it is known 
at schools and colleges only, but with the fa- 
miliarity with which it was known to the 
Erasmuses and Buchanans; and he had a 
range of reading about the men of those 
times, which might be matched, perhaps, 
among a small circle of inquirers, but which 
certainly nobody else combined, as he com- 
bined it, with the wit, and shrewdness, and 
experience, and popular talent ofa success- 
ful journalist and magazinist. The secret 
of all this was his education on the Conti- 
nent among the Jesuits. In early youth he 
was destined for the order, and went through 
their curriculum in Belgium, France, and 
Rome. When he was still young, his tal- 
ents must have attracted attention among 
their enemies, for in the Jésuites Modernes 
of the Abbé de la Roche Arnaud, a book 
published against them in Paris in 1826, 
when they were thriving under the sceptre 
of Charles Dix, a. special article is devoted 
to ‘O’Mahoni, né en Irlande.’ ‘ Je ne sais,’ 
the Abbé tells us, ‘s'il est parent du Comte 
de ce nom; mais a l'esprit, aux préjugés, et 
aux systemes de M. le Comte, il ajoute le 
fanatisme, la dissimulation, la politique et 
tout le caractére d’un Jésuite. . . . 

Sil ciait confesseur de notre bon Roi, il ferait 
de magnifiques auto-da-fé. . . La Com- 
pagnie destine le P. O’Mahoni & étre ’ la 
téte des congregations et des colléges. Elle 
lui fait, pour cela, connaitre 4 fond les sci- 
ences diverses de la société, . . . et 
l'on espere que docile aux lecons de ses 
maitres, le jeune O’Mahoni deviendra plus 
insensible et plus cruel encore que les inquisi- 
teurs les plus endurcis de Saragosse et de 
Valence.’ Prout used to be prodigiously 
tickled by this account of himself and of his 
probable development; and his copy of the 
Abbé Roche Arnaud’s book is now before 
us, with the following inscription in his own 
writing : ‘ Handed over with great gusto to 
my biographer and friend —,at Paris, Rue 
des Moulins, 1865, Aug. 12th. Frank Ma- 
hony de Saragosse.’ The truth is, that like 
many others, of whom the great Erasmus is 





the highest type, Mahony was a man of let~ 
ters by nature, and a priest only by acci- 
dent. There was a time in Europe when 
the two vocations were one; but we are 
drifting further from that tradition every 
day ; and Mahony’s transition from Jesuit- 
ism into literature was only one sign out of 
many of a movement going on ail over the 
world. Nevertheless, when he threw him- 
self on London, and became a Fraserian — 
circa 1835,—his ecclesiastical education 
determined the form which his literary work 
took. He embodied himself in an imaginary 
‘Father Prout’ of Watergrasshill, near 
Cork, a priest of the old school, and attrib- 
uted all his writings to that fictitious person- 
age, whose name came to be familiarly 
applied to him, even in conversation. ‘ He 
was one of that race of priests’— such is 


Mahony’s description— ‘ now, unfortunate- 


ly, extinct, or nearly so} like the old breed 
of wolf-dogs in the island. I allude to those 
of his order who were educated abroad 
before the French Revolution, and had im- 
bibed, from associating with the polished 
and high-born clergy of tlre old Gallican 
Church, a loftier range of thought, and a 
superior delicacy of sentiment.’ This sen- 
tence is the key to much that was very 
characteristic in Mahony. He had strong 
sympathy with the aristocracies, both of 
birth and letters — with historical families 
and with writers whose genius was enriched 
by learning; and he did not like the up- 
starts of either world. But he was, 
above all,a humorist; and hence, in the 
‘ Reliques of Father Prout,’ all his gifts and 
acquirements run to humour. And it is 
humour thoroughly Irish, — in its brilliance, 
its extravagance, and its waywardness of 
fanciful epigram ; a kind of practical joking 
in literature, as if he pulled a curule chair 
from under you just when you were going 
to sit down, or put Attic garlie into your 
omelette when your back was turned. ‘To 
what else shall we compare a writer’s telling 
us, in the * Rogueries of Tom Moore,’ that 
Tom stole his ‘ Lesbia hath a Beaming Eye’ 
from ‘an old Latin song of my own, which 
I made when a boy, smitten with the charms 
of an Irish milk-maid?’ and gravely pro- 
ceeding to produce the ‘original :’ — 


‘Lesbia semper hine et inde 
Oculorum tela movet, 
Captat omnes, sed deinde 
Quis ametur nemo novit. 
Palpebrarum, Nora cara 
Lux tuarum non est foris, 
Flamma micat ibi rara 
Sed sinceri lux amoris 
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Nora Creina sit regina 

Vultu, gressu tam modesto, 
Hee puellas inter bellas 

Jure omnium dux esto. 


‘Lesbia vestes auro graves 
Fert et gemmis juxta normam, 
Gratiz sed eheu suaves 
Cinctam reliquere,formam. 
Nor tunicam preeferres, 
Flante zephyro volantem ; 
Oculis et raptis erres 
Contempland ambulantem ! 
Veste Nora tam decora 
Semper indui memento, 
Semper pure sic nature 
Ibis tecta vestimento.’ 


These comic translations were quite a 
fashion at that time, and were executed 
chiefly by clever Irishmen, such as Mahony, 
Maginn, Sheehan, and Kenealy — the two 
last of whom still survive. Mahony’s serious 
Latin verse, however, was very spirited, as 
his ode on Loyola — two stanzas of which 
may be repeated — shows: — 


‘Tellus gigantis sentit iter : simul 
Idvla nutant, fana runt. micat 
Christi triumphantis tropheum 
Cruxque novos numerat clientes. 


‘ Videre gentes Xaverii jubar 
Igui corusco nubila dividens ; 
Cexpitque mirans Christianos 
Per medios fluitare Ganges.’ 


This ode is in Prout’s paper on ‘ Litera- 
ture and the Jesuits’— an admirable sum- 
mary of the services of the order to the 
cause of letters. He had always a kindness 
for them from that point of view, though he 
maintained that they were steadily deteri- 
orating in brains and scholarship, and he 
loved to trot out a forgotten father when 
the occasion offered. * What are you do- 
ing?’ he asked a literary friend one day in 
the Strand. ‘A curious thing,’ was the 
answer, ‘an article on The Beard.’ ‘ Ah, 
said Prout, ‘ Laurence Beyerlinck, Magnum 
Sheatrum Vite Humane —article barba !’ 
The hint was taken, and proved a most 
valuable one; but the question was natu- 
rally put to Prout by his friend next time 
they met. * Who was Beyerlinck?’ ‘A 
Low Countries Jesuit,’ Prout answered ; 
‘one of the old fellows that you Protestants 
are always running down;’ and his eye 
gave a mischievous twinkle of pleasure. As 


teemed for his reading, and might be con- 
sulted about most subjects; for you found 
him over the ‘Menagiana,’ or Erasmus, or 
Buchanan, in regions where the ordinary 
Cockney littérateur (whom he held cheap) 1s 
wholly atsea. But his chief impression was 
made by his wit and humour. He could 
stand up against the epigrammatic needle- 
gun of Douglas Jerrold; he was full of all 
sorts of anecdotes; and he had a great deal 
of curious gossip about known people — 
especially countrymen of his own — which 
he gave out flavoured with droll sarcasm. 
The humour of his talk was very similiar to 
that of the ‘ Reliques,’ as it is seen in the 
‘ Apology for Lent’ and the ‘ Rogueries of 
Tom Moore.’ It was a sparkling kind of 
fun, with none of the dry gravity of con- 
tempt about it which is so effective in the 
‘Fhairshon’ of Aytoun, but wilder in its 
mockery or sportiveness. Listen, for in- 
stance, to the learned pastor of Watergrass- 
hill, haranguing — apropos of Lent — on the 
fastings of his race and Church : — 


‘I do not attach much importance to the Act 
of James 1., who in 1619 issued a proclamation 
reminding his English subjects of the obligation 
of keeping Lent; because his Majesty’s object 
is clearlv ascertained to have been to encourage 
the traffic of his countrymen the Scotch, who 
had just then embarked largely in the herring 
trade, and for whom the thrifty Stuart was 
anxious to secure a monopoly in the British 
markets. 

‘But when in 1627 I find the chivalrous 
Charles 1., your martyred king, sending forth 
from the Banqueting-room of Whitehall his 
royal decree to the same effect, I am at a loss 
to trace his motives. It is known that Arch- 
bishop Laud’s advice went to the effect of rein- 
stating many customs of Catholicity ; but from 
a more diligent consideration of the subject, I 
am more inclined to think that the King wished 
rather, by this display of austere practices, to 
soothe and conciliate the Puritanical portion of 
his subjects, whose religious notions were sup- 
posed (I know not how justly) to have a ten- 
dency to self denial and the mortification of the 
flesh. Certain it is that the Calvinists and 
Roundheads were greater favourites at Billings- 
gate than the High Church party; from which 
we may conclude that they consumed more fish, 
-—a fact corroborated by the contemporary tes- 
timony of Samuel Butler, who says that when 
the great siruggle commenced — 


“ Each fisherwoman locked her fish up, 
And trudged abroad to cry No bishop!” 


‘T willonly remark, in furtherance of my own 





may be supposed, the Father was a pictur- 
esque figure in his ecclesiastical garb — for 
he always retained it, more or less— 
among London journalists. He was es- 


views, that the King’s beefeaters and the gor- 
mandizing Cavaliers of that period, could never 
| stand in fair fight against the austere and fast- 
| ing Cromwellians. 
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‘It is a vulgar error of your countrymen to 
connect valour with roast-beef, or courage with 
plum-pudding. There exists no such associa- 
tion; and I wonder this national mistuke has 
not been noticed by Jeremy Bentham in his 
Book of Fallacies. As soon might it be pre- 
sumed that the pot-bellied Falstaff, faring on 
venison and sack, could overcome in prowess 
Owen Glendower, who, I suppose, fed on leeks; 
or that the lean and emaciated Cassius was not 
a better soldier than a well-known sleek and 
greasy rogue who fled from the battle of Phi- 
lippi, and as he himself unblushingly tells the 
world, left his ,buckler behind him: Relicté 
non bene parmuld. , 


‘Among European denominations, in pro- 
portion as the Celtic infusion predominates, so 
in corresponding ratio is the national character 
for abstemiousness. Nor would I thus dwell 
on an otherwise uninteresting speculation were 
I not about to draw a coroliary, and show how 
these secret influences became apparent at what 
is called the great epoch of the Reformation. 
The latent tendency to escape from fasting ob- 
servances became then revealed, and what had 
lain dormant for ages was at once developed. 
The Tartar and Sclavonic breed of men flung 
off the yoke of Rome; while the Celtic races 
remained faithful to the successor of the ‘ Fish- 
erman,’ and kept Lent. 

‘The Hollanders, the Swedes, the Saxons, 
the Prussians, and in Germany those circles in 
which the Gothic blood ran heaviest and most 
stagnant, haiied Luther as a deliverer from salt- 
fish. The fatted calf was killed, bumpers of 
ale went round, and Popery went to the dogs. 
Half Europe followed the impetus given to free 
opinions, and the congenial impulse of the gas- 


tric juice ; joining in reform, not because they. 


loved Rome less, but because they loved sub- 
stantial fare more. Meantime neighbours dif- 
fered. The Dutch, dull and opaque as their 
own Zuiderzee, growled defiance at the Vatican 
when their foud was to be controlled ; the Bel- 
gians, being a shade nearer to the Celtic family, 
submitted to the fast. While Hamburg clung 
to its beef, and Westphalia preserved her hams, 
Munich and Bavaria adhered to the Pope and 
to sourcrout with desperate fidelity.’ 


We have selected this specimen from the 
‘Reliques’ almost at random; but it is one 
very characteristic of the Proutian and Irish 
school of humour as distinct from that of 
Peacock and the English school, or Aytoun 
and the Scotch. There is a wild hilarity 
about it, — a deliberate dallying on the con- 
fines of nonsense, quite different at once 
from the English sprightliness of common 
sense, and the Scotch unctuous self-con- 
sciousness of critical humorous observa- 
tion. Prout’s genius, indeed, may be 
described in the words which he himself 
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applies to his ‘Polyglot edition’ of the 
Groves of Blarney, in Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian. It is ‘a rare combination of 
the Teian lyre and the Irish bagpipe — of 
the Ionian dialect, blending harmoniously 
with the Cork brogue,—an Irish potato 
seasoned with Attic salt.’ With his various 
and grotesque pleasantry, however, Mahony 
combned an uncommonly shrewd shar 
ness of understanding, as well as a special 
literary talent of a high order, to which 
we owe his excellent serious translations. 
Among them, the best we think are his 
versions of the ‘ Grenier,’ and ‘ Les souve- 
nirs du Peuple, of Béranger; and of the 
Septimi Gades, Vides ut alta, and Sic te diva 
of Horace. The Venusian was his favourite 
out of all authors living or dead. He trans- 
lated him, quoted him, and punned on him, 
through lite, having an especial knack 
— his friend and brother Fraserian 

hackeray also had) of applying his sayings 
to every incident that turned up. 

The ‘ Reliques of Father Prout’ were 
first collected and published in 1836. They 
were republished with additions during 
Mahony’s absence from England 1859, 
and without his having an opportunity of 
revising them, which is to be regretted.* 
Their appearance settled his claim to a place 
among scholars and humorists, and thence- 
forth his name was as well known in all lite- 
rary circles in London where he would have 
cared to be heard of, as that of any man of 
his time. It is not in our power to"trace 
his personal history in detail. He wasa 
great deal abroad, and once held for a 
short time a collegiate situation of some kind 
in Malta. But his relations to his Church 
were not satisfactory. Whether the au- 
thorities at Rome hated his independence of 
opinion, his attacks on Ultramontanism and 
O’Connell, or whether they only did not. 
like his free and easy life, his conviviality 
and cigars, we know not. Certainly, he be-. 
came an unattached and unemployed priest, 
—a half-pay soldier of the Church, minus 
the half-pay, — and though always clad in 
black, of fashion more or less sacerdotal, he 
took his ease in his inn, and mixed his 
tumbler among the wits of the metropolis 
with perfect freedom. The ‘inquisitor of 
Saragossa’ might be seen eating oysters in 
the Strand ; the son of Loyola blowing a 
pleasant cloud in the Haymarket. Never- 
theless, any low fellow taking liberties with 
Mahony’s cloth, found himself most promptly 


* What is called the ‘ new edition’ of the present 
year, seems to be a mere reprint with a new title- 











page. The staleness of this trick is on a par with 
ts morality, 
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put down. For the little Irishman had plenty 
of fire in him. And though a free-spoken and 
free-living man, who utterly despised hum- 
bug, and especially that species of humbug 
which is known as cant, the Father was 
too good a gentleman to tolerate the viola- 
tion of any of the essential decorums of life. 
For a year or two before and after the 
Revolution of 1848 Mahony wrote capital 
letters from Rome to the Daily News. He 
resided again in England for some time,but 
spent the last 7 of his life in Paris, 
where he acted as correspondent to the 
Globe. He occupied chambers in the Rue 
des Moulins; dropped into Galignani’s read- 
ing-room and the Messenger office in the 
mornings; wrote at home in the afternoons ; 
and dined in the Palais-Royal, or elsewhere. 
The loneliness and celibacy of his life de- 
veloped a certain oddity which always be- 
longed to him. His dress was curiousl 
negligent. He looked up at you with his 
keen blue eyes, over his spectacles, turnin 
his head on one side, like some strange old 
bird; told an anetdote, or growled out a 
sarcasm, or quoted Horace, with a voice 
still retaining a flavour of the Cork brogue ; 
then, making nosalutation of any kind, and 
sticking his hands in his coat-pockets, he 
shot off, and his dapper little black figure dis- 
appeared round the corner. There was a 
half-cynical indifference to life, and even 
to literature, about the old Father in his 
last years; but, as the evening wore on, a 


strange little well of sentiment would bubble 


up in his talk, and remind you that he was 
the author of the ‘ Bells of Shandon,’ as 
well as of endless epigrams. To a friend 
who dined with him in Paris last August, 


-and who happened to — of the splen- 


dour of the Madeleine, he said, ‘ Yes; our 
Lord promised that she should be remem- 
bered wherever His gospel was preached; 
and she has the finest church in the finest 


city of the world.’ And when they parted, 


the little Father, with a half-humorous, half- 
melancholy smnile, said, ‘ You'll be — me 

!’ The prediction was verified; 
for he did not live many months afterwards. 
He breathed his last in the Rue des Mou- 
lins, attended by a sister, who had come 
over to see him, and by his friend, the Abbé 


Rogerson ; and was interred, amidst many 


marks of public respect, in his native city, 
beneath the Shandon spire, and within the 


hearing of — 


‘The bells of Shandon, 
Which sound so grand on 
The pleasant waters of the river Lee.’ 


"The task: of executing what Plutarch calls 





RECENT HUMORISTS: AYTOUN, PEACOCK, PROUT. 


the ciyxpu, the comparison between the 
humorists thus sketched, will not be a diffi- 
cult one. We have indicated the features 
which they had in common, and we have 
glanced at the national differences between 
them, already. That their influence acted 
in much the same direction is perhaps the 
first thing to be remarked. They had all 
a kindness for the men of the past, and for 
the old models of thought and literature, 
and they all exposed and ridiculed the fleet- 
ing fashionable tastes of the hour. They 
were none of them mere yeAwroroiot, 
laughter-makers, like the wags of the 
comic periodicals, but were capable of se- 
rious discussion, and of high-class-work, such 
as translations and criticisms of the ac- 
knowledged masterpieces of the world. 
Aytoun’s translations from the German are 
much esteemed by German scholars; and 
Prout rendered two or three of Horace’s 
Odes better than any contemporary. They 
had all a vein of poetry, and like the best 
satirists, could see the beautiful as well as 
the humorous side of life. But they all 
entered into the humorous side of it witha 
hearty gusto, with a certain abandon which 
distinguishes their satire from the cold, 
sceptical, and sneering sort, as well as from 
the frivolity and thinness of the satire of 
fashionable novels. In solidity of brains 
and of reading, Peacock, we suspect, was 
the first man of the triad. THe has most in- 
vention of the three. His English is clearer, 
Ee. and of more sustained vigour, and 
is wit has more of the classical symmetry, 
finish, and condensation than that of the 
others. In fertility of fanciful epigram and 
illustration, in habitual liveliness, in diver- 
sity of reading and knowledge, the travelled 
Irish Jesuit bears away the palm. The 
Scot’s gift for humour is as undeniable as 
that of either; but he has far more heav 
pages than either, and less elasticity, bril- 
iance, and fecundity of mind. His scholar- 
ship, also, was inferior to that of both, and 
his style, while less vivacious than Prout’s, 
was less elegant than Peacock’s. On the 
other hand, his ‘ Lays’ seized a particular 
view of his country’s history, and presented 
it with an impressiveness which had more 
actual effect on his contemporaries than any- 
thing that either Prout or Peacock achieved. 
It would be ungracious, however, to push 
this special part of the comparison too far. 
Our object 1s rather to recommend all three 
of these brilliant writers to readers still un- 
acquainted with them, not only as humorists 
doing honour to their generation, but as in- 
structive types of the varieties of genius 
existing in these islands. 
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THE MEADOW BROOK. 


Bersipe the meadow brook she strayed, 
A happy child with laughing eyes ; 
Above her smiled the soft biue skies, 

Around her there the sunbeams played. 


The brook went babbling on its wa 
Adown the meadow bright with flowers 
Of early spring, and through the hours 

Made merry with her all the day. 


She sat beside the meadow brook, 

A maiden fair in summer time, 

When the sweet year was in its prime, 
And in her hands she held a book-; 


The same blue sky smiled bright above ; 
The brook it sang a tender song 
Of love to her the whole day long : 
The book she read was all of love. 


Beside the meadow brook she stood, 
A matron in the noon of life, 
A happy mother and a wife, 

Who loitered there in pensive mood. 


Around her fell the autumn leaves ; 
The meadow brook was almost dry, 
And in the harvest fields hard by 

The reapers found the year’s last sheaves. 


Once more beside the brook she stands — 
The willow’s branches round her there 
Hang leafless in the winter air — 

An aged dame with folded hands. 


Old memories her thoughts engage, 
Whose every link she cannot trace ; 
And, frozen o’er, the brook’s still face 

Is wrinkled like the face of age. 

ublic Opinion. 





THE DAWN. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ IMOGENE.” 


Come gentle Dawn! thy pensive light’s 


First glimmering beam methinks I see ; 


Soon shall the sable shades of night 


Confess thy mystic power and flee. 


The silver stars with twinkling ray, 


Still lingering, muse o’er Ocean’s wave, 


While Night her conference holds with Day 


’Mid silence solemn as the grave. 


Soon shall the skylark hail thy reign, 


And shrouded daisy opening shine : 


They never wake to grief or pain ; 


O ! would that happy lot were mine. 


But chase my soul desponding gloom, 


And think upon that wondrous dawn, 


When to a lone, yet guarded tomb 


Sad mourners came with hearts forlorn. 


When lo! angelic forms appear ! 
(Before whose face the watch had fled), 
Who say — “‘ Why seek your Master here ¢ 
Your Lord is risen from the dead!”’ 


I'll think on those who through the night 
Toiled vainly o’er the waters drear, 
Till on the shore, by thy pale light, 
They saw the Saviour’s form appear. 


How would their woeworn hearts rejoice 
As to His presence they drew nigh 

Once more to hear His sacred voice ; 
Once more to meet His gracious eye. 


Thoughts such as these, with hallowed power, 
Shall cheer a night of banished rest, 
And thus thy silent, solemn hour, 
Mysterious Dawn, to me be blest. 
— St. James’ Chronicle. 





THE TUNNEL. 


Out of the tunnel at last, I think ! 
Not unlike that of my life, which has run 
Through the ribs of this mountain I might have 


climbed, 
But chose the black heart of it hid from the 
sun. 


So all this time I have had no peep 

Of the pure bright sea and the flocks abroad, 

Nor sunlight, nor starlight, save some few 
gleams 

——— oe in the darkness let down by 


Nor sweet air’s murmur, nor any rain, 

But a chill wind dank with the dews of death; 
And, as water-floods break on a drowning brain, 
The sound of swift footing and furious breath. 


Then to think, as the barren black darkness 


you reap, 

That the hill-tops above with God’s morning 
are red, 

Or the _ moon is gathering her stars like 
shee 


e 
Into fair sah folds of the heavens overhead ! 


Came a whisper, “Still shines thy guiding 
star :”” 

Came a shriek, “ This too shall avail thee not, 
Like a hull on the sea, whose help is far, 
Man-forsaken and God-forgot.” 


But a moment —a change! for the black grew 
to grey; 
The a gl quickened till light dawned 
ain. 
Earth has seemed purer, though far less gay, 
To the spirit that passed through that region 
of pain. J. R. 





Rugby, September 5. — Spectator. 
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WILFRED was so stunned by the informa- 
tion thus suddenly given him, that he had 
but a confused consciousness of the expla- 
nations which followed. He was aware 
that it was all made clear to him, and that 
he uttered the usual words of assent and 
conviction; but in his mind he was too pro- 
foundly moved, too completely shaken aud 
unsettled to be aware of anything but the 
fact thus strangely communicated. It did 
not occur to him for a moment that it was 
not a fact. He saw no improbability, noth- 
ing unnatural in it. He was too young to 
think that anything was unlikely because it 
was extraordinary, or to doubt what was 
aflirmed with so much confidence. But, in 
the meantime, the news was so startling, 
that it upset his mental balance and made 
him incapable of understanding the details. 
Hugh was not the eldest son. It was he 
who was the eldest son. This at the mo- 
ment was all that his mind was capable of 
taking in. He stayed by Percival as long 
as he remained, and had the air of devour- 
ing everything the other said; and he went 
with him to the railway station when he 
went away. Percival, for his part, having 
once made the plunge, showed no disineli- 
nation to explain everything, but for his 
own credit told his story most fully, and 
with many particulars undreamt of when 
the incident took place. But he might 
have spared his pains so far as Will was 
concerned. He was aware of the one great 
fact stated to him to begin with, but of noth- 
ing more. 

The last words which Percival said as he 
took leave of his young companion at the 
railway were, however, caught by Wilfrid’s 
half-stupified ears. They were these: “I 
will stay in Carlisle for some days. You 
can hear where I am from Askell, and per- 
haps we may be of use to each other.” 
This, beyond the startling and extraordinary 
piece of news which had shaken him like a 


sudden earthquake, was all Percival had |: 


said so far as Will was aware. “ That fel- 
low is no more the eldest son than I am — 
the property is yours;” and I will stay in 
Carlisle for some days — perhaps we may 
be oi use to each other.” The one expres- 
sion caught on to the other in his mind, 
which was utterly confused and stunned for 
the first time in his life. He turned them 
over and over as he walked home alone, or 
rather ‘hey turned over and over in_ his 
memory, as if possessed of a distinct life ; 
and so it happened that he had got home 
again and opened the gate and stumbled 
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into the garden before he knew what the 
terrific change was which had come over 
everything, or had time to realise bis own 
sensations. It was such a moment as is 7 
sweet in a cottage-garden. They had all 
been watering the flowers in the moment of 
relief after Percival’s departure, and the 
fragrance of the grateful soil was mounting 
up among the other perfumes of the hour. 
Hugh and Nelly were still sprinkling a last 
shower upon the roses, and in the distance 
in the field upon which the garden opened 
were to be seen two figures wandering slow- 
ly over the grass, — Winnie, whom Aunt 
Agatha had coaxed out to breathe the fresh 
air after her self-imprisonment, and Miss 
Seton herself, with a shawl over her head. 
And the twilight was growing insensibly 
dimmer and dimmer, oul the dew falling, 
and the young moon sailing aloft. When 
Mary came across the lawn, her long dress 
sweeping with a soft rustle over the grass, 
a sudden horror seized Wilfrid. It took 
him all his force of mind and will to keep 
his face to her and await her coming. Tis 
face was not the treacherous kind of face 
which betrays everything ; but still there 
was in it a look of pre-occupation which 
Mary could not fail to see. 

“Ts he gone?” she said, as she came up. 
“You are sure he is gone, Will? It was 
kind of you to be civil to him; but I am al- 
most afraid you were interested in him too.” 

“ Would it be wrong to be interested in 
him?” said Will. ’ 

“T don’t like him,” said Mary, simply ; 
and then she added, after a pause, “ I have 
no confidence in him. I should be sorry to 
see any of my boys attracted by the society 
of such a man.” 

And it was at this moment that his new 
knowledge rushed upon Wilfrid’s mind and 
embittered it; any of her boys of whom he 
was the youngest and least important ; and 
yet she must know what his real position 
was, and that he ought to be the chief 
of all. 

“T don’t care a straw for him,” said Will, 
hastily; “ but he knows a great many things, 
and I was interested in his talk.” 

“ What was he saying to you?” said Mrs. 
Ochterlony. 

He looked into her face, and he saw that 
there was uneasiness in it, just as she look- 
ing at him saw signs of a change which he 
was himself unaware of; and. in his impet- 
uosity he was very near saying it all out 
and betraying himself. But then his uncer- 
tainty of all the details stood him in good 
stead. 

“ He was saying lots of things;” said Will. 
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“T am sure I can’t tell you all that he was| 
saying. If I were Hugh I would not let 
Nelly make a mess of herself with those 
roses. Iam going in-doors.” 

“ A lovely evening like this is better than 
the best book in the world,” said Mary. 
“ Stay with me, and talk to me, Will. You 
see I am the only one who is left alone.” 

“T don’t care about lovely evenings,” said 
Will ; “I think you should all come in. It 
is getting dreadful cold. And as for being 
alone, I don’t see how that can be, when 
they are all there. Good-night, mother. 1) 
think I shall go to bed.” 

“ ‘Why should you go to bed so early ?” 
said Mary; but he was already gone, and 
did not hear her. And as he went, he | 
turned right round and looked at Hugh and 
Nelly, who were still together. When Mrs. 
Ochterlony remarked that look, she was at 
once troubled and comforted. She thought 
her boy was jealous of the way in which his | 
brother engrossed the young visitor, and she 
was sorry, but yet knew that it was not 
very serious — while, at the same time, it 
was a comfort to her to attribute his pre- 
occupation to anything but Percival’s con- 
versation. So she lingered about the lawn 
a little, and looked wistfully at the soft twi- 
light country, and the wistful moon. She 
was the only one who was alone. The two 
young creatures were together, and they 
were happy ; and poor Winnie, though she 
was far from happy, was buoyed up by the 
absorbing passion and hostility which had 





ing; and there was no more said about it ; 
for Will’s jealousy in this respect was not a 
thing to alarm anybody much. 

But Will had not gone to bed. He was 
seated in his room at the table, leaning his, 
head upon both his hands, and staring into 
the flame of his candle. He was trying to 
put what he had heard into some sort of 
shape. That Hugh, who was down-stairs 
so triumphant and successful, was, after all, 
a mere impostor; that it was he himself, 
whom nobody paid any particular attention 
to, who was the real heir; that his instinct 
had not deceived him, but from his birth he 
had been ill-used and oppressed. These 
thoughts went all circling through his mind 
as the moths circled round his light, taking 
now a larger, and now a shorter flight. 
This strange sense that he had been right 
all along was, for the moment, the first feel- 
ing in hismind. He had been disinherited 
and thrust aside, but still he had felt all 
along that it was he who was the natural 
heir ; and there was a satisfaction in having 
it thus proved and established. ‘This was 
the first distir.ct reflection he was conscions 
of amid the whirl of thoughts; and then 
came the intoxicating sense that he could 
now enter upon his true position and be 
able toarrange everybody's future wisely and 
generously, without any regard for mere 
proprieties, or for the younger brother’s two 
thousand pounds. Strange to say, in the 
midst of this whirlwind of egotistical feeling, 
Will rushed all at once into imaginations 


to-day reached one of its climaxes, and had | that were not selfish, glorious schemes of 
Aunt Agatha for her slave, ready to receive | what he would do for everybody. He was 
all the burning outburst of grievance and | not ungenerous, nor unkind, but only it was 
misery. This fiery passion which absorbed |a necessity with him that generosity and 
her whvle being was almost as good as being kindness should come from and not to him- 
happy, and gave her mind full occupation. | self. 

But as for Mary, she was by herself, and all} All this passed through the boy's mind 
was twilight with her: and the desertion of | before it ever occurred to him what might 
her boy gave her a little chill at her heart. | be the consequences to others of his extra- 
So she, too, went in presently, and had the ordinary discovery, or what effect it must 
lamp lighted, and sat alone in the room have upon his mother, and the character of 
which was bright and yet dim—with a the family. He was self-absorbed, and it 
clear circle of light round the table, yet! did not occur to him in that light. Even 
shadowy as all the corners are of a summer | when he did come to think of it, he did it in 
evening, when there is no fire to aid the the calmest way. No doubt his mother 
lamp. But she did not find her son there. | would be annoyed; but she deserved to be 


His discontent had gone further than to be 
content with a book, as she had expected; 
and he had really disappeared for the night. 

“TI can’t have you take possession of Nel-_ 
ly like this,” she said to Hugh, when, after 
a long interval they came in. “ We all) 
want a share of her. Poor Will has gone | 
to bed quite discontented. You must not 
keep her all to yourself.” 


annoyed — she who had so long kept him 
out of his rights; and, after all, it would 


i still be one of her sons who wonld have 


Earlston. And as for Hugh, Wilfrid had 


the most generous intentions towards him. 


There was, indeed, nothing that he was not 
ready to do for his brothers. As soon as he 


believed that all was to be his, he felt him- 


self the steward of the family. And then 





“Oh! is he jealous?” said Hugh, laugh- | his mind glanced back upon the Psyche and 
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the Venus, and upon Earlston, which might 
be made into a fitter-shrine for these fair 
creations. These ideas filled him like wine, 
and went to his head, and made him dizzy ; 
and all the time he was as unconscious of 
the moral harm, and domestic treachery, as 
if he had been one of the lower animals; 
and no scruple of any description, and no 
doubt of what it was right and necessary to 
do, had so much as entered into his primi- 
tive and savage mind. 

We call his mind savage and primitive 
because it was at this moment entirely free 
from those complications of feeling and 
dreadful conflict of what is desirable, and 
what is right, which belong to the civilized 
and cultivated mind. Perhaps Will's affec- 
tions were not naturally strong: but, at all 
events, he gave in to this temptation as a 
man might have given in to it in the depths 
of. Africa, where the “ good old rule” and 
“simple plan” still exist and reign; and 
where everybody takes what he has strength 
to take, and he keeps who can. This was 
the real state of the case in Wilfrid’s mind. 
It had been supposed to be Hugh’s right, 
and he had been obliged to give in ; now it 
was his right, and Hugh would have to 
make up his mind to it. What else was 
there to say ? So far as Will could see, the 
revolution would be alike certain and in- 
stantaneous. It no more occurred to him 
to doubt the immediate effect of the new 
fact than to doubt its truth. Perhaps it 
was his very egotism, as well as his youth 
and inexperience, which made him so cred- 
ulous. It had been wonder enough to him 
how anybody could leave him in an inferior 
position, even while he was only the young- 
est; to think of anybody resisting his rights, 
now that he had rights, was incredible. 

Yet when the morning came, and the 
sober daylight brightened upon his dreams, 
Will, notwithstanding all his confidence, be- 
gan to see the complication of circum- 
stances. How was he to announce his dis- 
covery to his mother? How was he to 
acquaint Hugh with the change in their mu- 
tual destinies? What seemed so easy and 
simple to him the night before, became dif- 
ficult and complicated now. He began to 
have a vague sense that they would resist, 
that Mrs. Ochterlony would fight for her 
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Major Percival’s evident entire indifference 
to the question whether anything: it suited 
him to do was right or wrong, had had their 
due effect on Will. He did not see what 
call he had to sacrifice himself for others. 
No doubt, he would be sorry for the others, 
but after all it was his own life he had to 
take care of, and his own rights that he had 
to assert. But he mused and knitted his 
brows over it as he had never done before 
in his life. Throughout it will be seen that 
he regarded the business in a very sober, 
matter-of-fact way — not in the imaginative 
way which leads you to enter into other 
people’s position, and analyze their possible 
feelings. As for himself, he who had been 
so jealous of his mother’s visitors, and 
watched over her so keenly, did not feel 
somehow that horror which might have 
been expected at the revelation that she 
was not the spotless woman he thought her. 
Perhaps it was the importance of the reve- 
lation to himself— perhaps it was a secret 
disbelief in any guilt of hers, perhaps it was 
only the stunned condition in which the 
announcement left him. At all events, he 
was neither horrified at the thought, nor 
profoundly impressed by the consciousness 
that to prove his own rights, would be to 
take away everything from her, and to 
shut her up from all intercourse with the 
honourable and pure. When the morning 
roused him to a sense of the difficulties as 
well as the advantages of his discovery, the 
only thing he could think of was to seek 
advice and direction from Percival, who 
was so experienced a man of the world. 
But it was not so easy to do this without be- 
traying his motive. The only practicable 
expedient was that of escorting Nelly home; 
which was not a privilege he was anxious 
for of itself; for though he was jealous that 
she had been taken away from him, he 
shrank instinctively from her company in 
his present state of mind. Yet it was the 
— that could be done. 


hen the party met at the breakfast- , 


table, there were three of them who were 
ill at ease. Winnie made her appear- 
ance in a state of headache, pale and hag- 
gard as on the day of her arrival; and 
Aunt Agatha was pale too, and could not 
keep her eyes from dwelling with a too ten- 


honour, and Hugh for his inheritance, and | der affectionateness upon her suffering child. 
that in claiming his own rights, he would | And as for Will, the colour of his young 
have to rgb his mother of her good name, | face was indescribable, for youth and health 
and put a stigma ineffaceable upon his| still contended in it with those emotions 
brother. This idea startled him, and took | which contract the skin and empty the 


away his breath; but it did not make him 


falter; Uncle Penrose’s aaa about 


buying up him and bis beggar 


veins. But on the other hand, there were 
Hugh and Nelly handsome and happy, with 


y estate, and | hearts full of charity to everybody, and 
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confidence in the brightness of their own 
dawning lot. Mary sat at the head of the 
table, with the urn before her, superintend- 
ing all. The uneasiness of last night had 
passed from her mind ; her cheek was almost 
as round and fair as that of the girl by her 
side — fairer perhaps in its way: her eyes 
were as bright as they had ever been; her 
dress it is true was still black, but it had 
not the shadowy denseness of her widow’s 
garb of old. It was silk, that shone and 
gave back subdued reflections to the light, 
and in her hair there were still golden 
gleams, though mixed with here and there 
a thread of silver. Her mourning, which 

revented any confusion of colours, but 
left her a sweet complexioned woman, rich 
in the subdued tints of nature, in the soft 
austerity of black and white, did all for her 
that toilette could do. This was the figure 
which her, son Wilfrid saw at the head of 
the pretty country breakfast-table, between 
the flowers and the sunshine — an unblem- 
ished matron and a beloved mother. He 
knew, and it came into his mind as he looked 
at her, that in the parish, or even in the 
county, there was nobody more honoured ; 
and yet— He kept staring at her.so, and 
grew so white as he did so,'and had so 
seared a look in his eyes, that Mrs. Ochter- 
lony herself perceived it at last. 

“ What is the matter, Will?” she said; 
“T could think there was a ghost stand- 
ing behind me, from your eyes. Why do 
you look so startled ? ” 

“ Nothing,” said Will, hastily ; “ I didn’t 
know I looked startled. A fellow can’t 
help how he looks. Look here, Nelly, if 
you’re going home to-day, I’ll go with you, 
and see you safe there.” 

“ You'll go with her?” said Hugh, with a 
kind of good-humoured elder brotherly con- 
tempt. ‘Not quite so fast, Will. We 
can’t trust young ladies in your care. I am 
going with Nelly myself.” 

“ Oh! Tam sure Will is-very kind,” said 
Nelly; and then she stopped short, and 
looked first at Mrs. Ochterlony and then at 
Hugh. Poor Nelly had heard of brothers 
being jealous of each other, and had read 
of it in books, and was half afraid that such 
a case was about to come under her own ob- 
servation. She was much frightened, and 
her impulse was to accept Will's guardian- 
ship, that no harm might come of it, though 
the sacrifice to herself would be considerable; 
but then, what if Hugh should be jealous 
too? 

“TI see no reason why you should not 
both go,” said Mrs. Ochterlony, “one of 
you shall take care of Nelly, and one shall 





do my commissions ; J] think that had better 
be Will, for I can put no confidence, just 
now, in Hugh.” 

“ Of course it must be Will,” said Hugh. 
“ A squire of dames requires age and solid- 
ity. It is not an office for a younger 
brother. Your time will come, old fellow ; 
it is mine now.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it is yours now,” said 
Will. 

He did not not mean to put any extraor- 
dinary significance in his tone, but yet he 
was in such a condition of mind that his 
very voice betrayed him against his will. 
Even Winnie, pre-occupied as she was, in- 
termitted her own thoughts a moment to 
look at him, and Hugh reddened though he 
could not have told why. There was a cer- 
tain menace, a certain implication of some- 
thing behind, which the inexperienced boy 
had no intention of betraying, but whic 
made themselves apparent in spite of him. 
And Hugh too grew crimson in spite of 
himself. He said, “ By Jove!” and then 
he laughed, and cleared his mind of it, feel- 
ing it absurd to be made angry by the pet- 
ulance of his boy-brother. Then he turned 
to Nelly, who had drawn closer to him, 
fearing that the quarrel was about to take 
place as it takes place in novels, tremblin: 
a little, and yet by the aid of her own g 
sense, feeling that it could not be so serious 
after all. 

“If we are going to the Lady’s Well we 
must go early,” he said; and his face 
changed when he turned to her. She was 
growing aye every day,—every day 
at least that she spent in Hugh’s society, 
—opening and unfolding as to the sun. 
Her precocious womanliness, if it had been 
precocious, melted under the new influence, 
and all the natural developments were 
quickened. She was more timid, more 
caressing, less self-reliant, and yet she was 
still as much as ever the head of the house 
at home. 

“But not if it will vex Will,” she said, 
almost in a whisper, in his ear; and the 
close appfoach which this whisper made 
necessary, effaced in an instant all un- 
brotherly feelings towards Wilfrid from 
Hugh’s mind. They both looked at Will, 
instinctively, as they spoke, the girl with a 
little wistful solicitude in case he might be 
disturbed by the sight of their confidential 
talk. But Will was quite unmoved. He 
saw the two draw closer together, and per- 
ceived the confidential communication that 
passed between them, but his countenance 
did not change in the slightest degree. By 
this time he was far beyond that. 
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“You see he does not mind,” said Hugh, | not displeased with the sentiment. “You 


carrying on the half articulate colloquy, of 
which one half was done by thoughts in- 
stead of words; and Nelly, with the colour 
a little deepened on her cheek, looked up at 
him with a look which Hugh could but half 
interpret. He saw the soft brightness, the 
sweet satisfaction in it tinged by a certain 
gleam of fun, but he did not see that Nelly 
was for the moment a little ashamed of her- 
self, and was asking herself how she ever 
could, for a moment, have supposed that 
Will was jealous. It was a relief to her 
mind to see his indifference, and yet it filled 
her with shame. 

When the meal was over, and they all 
dispersed with their different interests, it 
was Mary who sought to soften what she 
considered the disappointment of her ‘boy. 
She came to him as he stood at the window 
under the verandah, where the day before 
Percival had given him his fatal illumina- 
tion, and put her arm within his, and did 
her best to draw his secret from his clouded 
and musing eyes. 

“ My dear boy, let us give in to Hugh,” 
said Mary; “he is only a guest now, you 
know, and you are at home.” She was 
smiling when she said this, and yet it made 
her sigh. “ And then I think he is getting 
fond of Nelly, and you are far too young 
for anything of that sort,” Mrs. Ochter- 
lony said, with anxiety and a little doubt, 
looking him in the face all the time. 

“There are some things I am not too 
young for,” said Will. “ Mamma, if I were 
Hugh I would be at home nowhere unless 
you were at home there as well.” 

“My dear Will, that is my own doing,” 
said Mary. ‘Don’t blame your brother. 
I have refused to go to Earlston. It will 
always be best for me, for all your sakes, to 
have a house of my own.” 

“Tf Earlston had been mine, I should not 
have minded your refusal,” said Will. Per- 
haps it was as a kind of secret atonement 
to her and to his own heart that he said so, 
and yet it was done instinctively and was 
the utterance of a genuine feeling. He was 
meditating in his heart her disgrace and 


shall go to Carlisle for me,” she added. “I 
want some little things, and Hugh very 
likely would be otherwise occupied. If you 
would like to have a little change, and go 
early, do not wait for them, Will. There 
is a train in half an hour.” 

“Yes, I would like a little change,” he 
answered vaguely —feeling somehow, for 
that moment solely, a little prick of con- 
science. And so it was by his mother’s 
desire to restore his good-humour and cheer- 
fulness, that he was sent upon his mission of 
harm and treachery. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Waite Hugh showed Nelly the way to 
the Lady’s Well with that mixture of 
brotherly tenderness and a dawning emo- 
tion of a much warmer kind, wHfich is the 
privileged entrance of their age into real 
love and passion; and while Will made his 
with silent vehemence and ardour to Car- 
lisle, Winnié was left very miserable in 
the Cottage. It was a moment of reaction 
after the furious excitement of the previous 
day. She had held him at bay, she had 
shown him her contempt and scorn, she had 
proved to him that their parting was final, 
and that she would never either see or listen 
to him again; and the excitement of doing 
this had so supported her that the day which 
Aunt Agatha thought a day of such horrible 
trial to her poor Winnie, was, in short, the 
only day in which she had snatched a cer- 
tain stormy enjoyment since she returned to 
the Cottage. But the day after was differ- 
ent. He was gone; he had assented to her 
desire, and accepted her decision to all ap- 
pearance, and poor Winnie was very miser- 
able. For the moment all seemed to her 
to be over. She had felt sure he would 
come, and the sense of the continued con- 
flict had buoyed her up; but she did not 
feel so sure that he would come again, and 
the long struggle which had occupied her 





life and thoughts for so many years seemed 
| to have come to an abrupt end, and she had 


downfall, and yet the first effects of it, if| — more to look forward to. When she 


he could suceeed, would be to lay every- 
thing that he had won by shaming her, at 
her feet. He would do her the uttermost 
cruelty and injury without flinching, and 
then he would overwhelm her with every 
honour and grandeur’ that his ill-got wealth 
could supply. And he did not see how 
inconsistent those two things were. 

“But my boys must mind when I make 
such a decision,” said Mary ; and yet she was 


realised this fact, Winnie stood aghast. Itis 
hard when love goes out of a life ; but some- 
times, when it is only strife and opposition 
which go out of it, it is almost as hard to 
bear. She thought she had sighed for peace 
| for many along day. She had said so times 
| without number, and written it down and 
| persuaded herself that was what she want- 
ed; but now that she had got it she found 


| out that it was not that she wanted. The 
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Cottage was the very home of peace, and 
had been so for many years. Even the 
growth of young life within it, the active 
minds and varied temperaments of the three 
boys, and Will’s cloudy and uncomfortable 
disposition, had not hitherto interfered with 
its character. But so far from being con- 
tent, Winnie’s heart sank within her when 
she realised the fact, that War had marched 
off in the person of her husband, and that 
she was to be “left in peace,” — horrible 
words that paralysed her very soul. 

This event, however, if it had done 
nothing else, had opened her mouth. 
Her history, which she had kept to herself, 
began to be revealed. She told her aunt 
and her sister-of his misdeeds, till the ener- 
gy of her narrative brought something like 
renewed life to her. She described how 
she had herself endured, how she had been 
left to all the dangers that attend a beauti- 
ful young woman whose husband has found 
superior attractions elsewhere; and she 

ave such sketches of the women whom she 
imagined to have attracted him, as only an 
injured wife in a chronic state of wrath 
and suffering could give. She was so very 
miserable on that morning that she had no 
alternative but to speak or die; and as she 
could not die, she gave her miseries utter- 
ance. “ And if he can do you any harm — 
if he can strike me through my friends,” 
said Winnie, “if you know of any point 
on which he could assail you, you had better 
keep close guard.” “ Oh, my dear love!” 
said Aunt Agatha, with a troubled smile, 
“what harm could he do us? He could 
hurt us only in wounding you; and now we 
have you safe, my darling, and can defend 
you, so he never can harm us.” 

_“ Of course I never meant you,” said Win- 
ne. “But he might perhaps harm Mary. 
Mary is not like you; she has had to make 
her way in the world, and no doubt there 
may be things in her life, as in other peo- 
pes, that she would not care to have 

nown.” 

Mary was startled by this speech, which 
was made half in kindness, half in anger ; 
for the necessity of having somebody to 
quarrel with had been too great for Win- 
nie. Mrs. Ochterlony was startled, but she 
could not help feeling sure that her secret 
was no secret for her sister, and she had no 
on for a quarrel, though Winnie wished 
it. 


“ There is but one thing in my life that I 
don’t wish to have known,” she said, “and 
Major Percival knows it, and probably so 
do you, Winnie. But I am here among my 
own people, and everybody knows all about 





me. I don’t think it would be possible to 
do me harm here.” 

“Tt is because you don’t know him,” said 
Winnie. “ He would do the Queen harm in 
her own palace. You don’t know what 
poison he can put on his arrows, and how he 
shoots them. I believe he will strike me 
through my friends.” 

All this time Aunt Agatha looked at the 
two with her lips apart, as if about to speak ; 
but in reality it was horror and amazement 
that moved her. To hear them talking 
calmly of something that must be con- 
cealed! of something, at least, that it was 
better should not be known ! — and that in 
a house which had always been so spotless, 
so respectable, and did not know what mys- 
tery meant ! 

Mary shook her head, and smiled. She 
had felt a little anxious the night before 
about what Percival might be saying to 
Wilfrid ; but, somehow, ail that had blown 
away. Even Will's discontent with his 
brother had taken the form of jealous ten- 
derness for herself, which, in her thinking, 
was quite incompatible with any revelation 
which could have lowered her in his eyes; 
and it seemed to her as if the old sting, 
which had so often come back to her, which 
had put it into the power of her friends in 
“the regiment” to give her now and then 
a prick to the heart, had lost its venom. 
Hugh was peacefully settled in his rights, 
and Will, if he had heard anything, must 
have nobly closed his ears to it. Sometimes 
this strange feeling of assurance and confi- 
dence comes on the very brink of the dead- 
liest danger, and it was so with Mary at the 
present moment that she had no fear. 

As for Winnie, she too was thinking 
principally of her own affairs, and of her 
sister’s only as subsidiary to them. She 
would have rather believed in the most 
diabolical rage and assault than in her hus- 
band’s indifference and the utter termina- 
tion of hostilities between them. “ He will 
strike me through my friends,” she re- 
peated ; and perhaps in her heart she was 
rather glad that there still remained this 
oblique way of reaching her, and expressed 
a hope rather than a fear. This conversa- 
tion was interrupted by Sir Edward, who 
came in more cheerfully and alertly than 
usual, taking off his hat assoon as he became 
visible through the open window. He had 
heard what he thought was good news, and 
there was satisfaction in bis face. 

“ So Percival is here,” he said. “I can’t 
tell you how pleased I was. Come, we'll 
have some pleasant days yet in our old age. 
Why hasn't he come up to the Hall?” 
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There was an embarrassed oe 
barrassed at least on the part of Miss Seton, 
and Mrs. Ochterlony; while Winnie fixed 
her eyes, which looked so large and wild in 
their sunken sockets, steadily upon him, 
without attempting to make any reply. 

“ Yes, Major Percival was here yester- 
day,”said Aunt Agatha with hesitation ; “ he 
spent the whole dey with us— Iwas very 
— to have him, and I am sure he would 

ave gone up to the Hall if he had had 
time— But he was obliged to go away ”— 

How difficult it was to say all this under 
the gaze of Winnie’s eyes, and with the 
possibility. of being contradicted flatly at 
any moment, may be imagined. And while 
Aunt Agatha made her faltering statement, 
her own look and voice contradicted her ; 
and then there was a still more embarrassed 
pause, and Sir Edward looked from one 
to another with amazed and unquiet eyes. 

“ He came and spent the day with you,” 
said their anxious neighbour, “ and he was 
obliged to go away! I confess I think I 
merited different treatment. I wish I could 
make out what you all mean ” — 

“The fact is, Sir Edward,” said Winnie, 
“that Major Percival was sent away. He 
is a very important person, no doubt; but 
he cannot do just as he pleases. My aunt is 
so good that she tries to keep up a little fic- 
tion, but he and I have done with each 
other,” said Winnie in her excitement, not- 
withstanding that she had been up to this 
moment so reticent and self-contained. 

“Who sent him away ?” asked Sir Ed- 
ward,with a pitiful, confidential look to Aunt 
Agatha, and aslight shake of his head over 
the very bad business —a little pantomime 
which moved Winnie to deeper wrath and 
discontent. 

“JT sent him away,” said Mrs. Percival, 
with as much dignity as this ebullition of 
passion would permit her to assume. 

“My dear Winnie,” said Sir Edward, 
“T am very very sorry to hear this. Think 
a little of what is before you. You area 
young woman still; you are both young 
people. Do you mean to live here all the 
rest of your life, and let him go where he 
seer ge destruction, I suppose, if he 
ikes? Is that what you mean? And yet 
we all remember when you would not hear 
a word even of advice — would not listen 
to anybody about him. He had not been 
quite sans reproche when you married him, 
my dear; and you took him with a knowl- 
edge of it. If that had not been the case, 
there might have been some excuse. But 
what I want you to do, is to look it in the 
face, and consider a little. It is not only 
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for to-day, or to-morrow —it is for your 
life.” 

Winnie gave a momentary shudder, as if 
of cold, mb drew her shawl closer round 
her. “I had rather not discuss our private 
affairs,” she replied: “they are between 
ourselves.” 

“But the fact is, they are not between 
yourselves,” said Sir Edward, who was in- 
spired by the great conviction of doing his 
duty. “You have taken the public into 
your confidence by coming here. I ama 
very old friend, both of yours and his, and I 
might do some good, if you let me try. I 
daresay he is not very far from here; and 
if I might mediate between you”— 

A sudden gleam shot: out of Winnie’s 
eyes — perhaps it was a sudden wild hope 
— perhaps it was merely the flash of indig- 
nation; but still the proposal moved her. 
“ Mediate!” she said, with an air which 
was intended for scorn; but her lips 
quivered as she repeated the word. fi 

“ Yes,” said Sir Edward, “I might, if 
you would have confidence in me. No 
doubt there are wrongs on both sides. He 
has been impatient, and you have been ex- 
acting, and — Where are you going ?” 

“Tt is no use continuing this conversa- 
tion,” said Winnie. “I am going to my 
room. If I were to have more confidence 
in you than I ever had in any one, it would 
still be useless. I have not been exacting. 
I have been— But it is no matter. 
trust, Aunt Agatha, that you will forgive 
me for going to my own room.” 

Sir Edward shook his head, and looked 
after her as she withdrew. He looked 
as if he had said, “I knew how it would 
be ;” and yet he was concerned and sorry. 
“TI have seen such cases before,” he said, 
when Winnie had left the room, turning to 
Aunt Agatha and Mary, and once more 
shaking his head: “neither will give in an 
inch. They know that they are in a miser- 
able condition, but it is neither his fault nor 
hers. That is how it alwaysis. And only 
the bystanders can see what faults there are 
on both sides.” 

“But I don’t think Winnie is so exact- 
ing,” said Aunt Agatha, with natural par- 
tizanship. “I think it is worse than that. 
She has been telling me two or three 
things ” — ; 

“Oh, yes,” said Sir Edward, with mild 
despair, “they can tell you dozens of 
things. No doubt he could, on his side. It 
is always like that; and to think that noth- 
ing would have any effect on her!—she 
would hear no sort of reason — though you 
know very well you were warned that he 
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was not immaculate before she married him : 
nothing would have any effect.” 

“Oh, Sir Edward!” cried Aunt Agatha, 
with tears in her eyes; “it is surely not 
the moment to remind us of that.” 

“For my part, I think it is just the mo- 
ment,” said Sir Edward; and he shook his 
head, and made a melancholy pause. Then, 
with an obvious effort to change the subject, 
he looked round the room, as if that person- 
age might, perhaps, be hidden in some 
corner, and asked where was Hugh ? 

“ He has gone to show Nelly Askell the 
way to the Lady’s Well,” said Mary, who 
could not repress a smile. 

“ Ah! he seems disposed to show Nelly 
Askell the way to a great many things,” 
said Sir Edward. “There it is again, you 
see! Not that I have a word to say against 
that little thing. She is very nice, and 
pretty enough ; though no more to be com- 
— to what Winnie was at her age — 

ut you'll see Hugh will have engaged him- 
self and forestalled his life before we know 
where we are.” 

“Tt would have been better had they 
been a little older,” said Mary ; “ but other- 
wise everything is very suitable ; and Nelly 
18 very good, and very sweet”— 

Again Sir Edward sighed. “ You must 
know that Hugh might have done a very 
great deal better,” he said. “I don’t say 
that I have any particular objections, but 
only it is an instance of your insanity in 
the way of marriage—all you Setons. 
You goand plunge into it head foremost, 
without a moment’s reflection ; and then, of 
course, when leisure comes — I don’t mean 
you, Mary. What I was saying had no 
reference to you. So far as I am aware, 
you were always very happy, and gave your 
friends no trouble. Though in one way, of 
course, it ought to be considered that you 
did the worst of all.” 

“Captain Askell’s family is very good,” 
said Mary, by way of turning off too close 
an inquiry into her own affairs; “ and he is 
just in the same position as Hugh’s father 
was; and I love Nelly like a child of my 
own. I feel as if she ought to have been a 
child of my own. She and Will used to lie 
in the same cradle ” — 

“Ah, by the way,” said Sir Edward, 
looking round once more into the corners, 
“where is Will?” 

And then it had to be explained where 
Will had gone, which the old man thought 
very curious. “To Carlisle? What did he 
want to go to Carlisle for? If he had been 
out with his fishing-rod, or out with the 
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keepers, looking after the young pheasants — 
But what could he want going into Carlisle. 
Is Percival there ?” 

“TI hope not,” said Mary, with sudden 
anxiety. It was an idea which had not 
entered into her mind before. 

“Why should you hope not? If he real- 
ly wants to make peace with Winnie, I 
should think it very natural,” said Sir Ed- 
ward ; “and Will is a curious sort of boy. 
He might be a very good sort of auxiliary 
in any negotiation. Tapent upon it, that’s 
why he is gone.” 

“T think not. I think he would have 
told me,” said Mary, feeling her heart sink 
with a sudden dread. 

“TI don’t see why he should have told 
ou,” said Sir Edward, who was in one of 
is troublesome moods, and disposed to put 

everybody at sixes and sevens. “ He is old 
enough to aet a little for himself. I hope 
you are not one of the foolish women, Mary, 
that like to keep their boys always at their 
apron-strings ? ” 

With this reproach Sir Edward took his 
leave, and made his way placidly home- 
ward, with the tranquillity of a man who 
has done his duty. He felt that he had dis- 
charged the great vocation of man, at least 
for the past hour. Winnie had heard the 
truth, whether she liked it or not, and so 
had the other members of the family, over 
whom he shook his head kindly but sadly as 
he went home. Their impetuosity, their 
aptitude to rush into any scrape that pre- 
sented itself — and especially their madness 
in respect to marriage, filled him with pity. 
There was Charlie Seton, for example, the 
father of these girls, who had married that 
man Penrose’s sister. Sir Edward’s mem- 
ory was so long, that it did not seem to him 
a very great stretch to go back to that. 
Not that the young woman was amiss in 
herself, but the man who, with his eyes open, 
burdened his unborn descendants with such 
an uncle, was worse than lunatic — he was 
criminal. This was what Sir Edward thought 
as he went quietly home, with arather com- 
fortable dreary sense of satisfaction'in his 
heart in the thought that his own behaviour 
had been marked by no such aberrations; 
and, in the meantime, Winnie was fanning 
the embers of her own wrath, and Mary 
had sickened somehow with a sense of in- 
security and unexplainable apprehension. 
On the other hand, the two young crea- 
tures were very happy on the road to the 
Lady’s Well, and Wit addressed himself to 
his strange business with resolution: and, 
painful as its character was, was not pained 
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to speak of, but only excited. So ran the | all that he had to do, was to push on by him- 
course of the world upon that ordinary self and gain his rights. This sensation 
summer day. made his head swim as he walked on. He 
had put out to sea as it were, and the new 
movement made him giddy —and yet it 
CHAPTER XXXV. was not pain; love was not life to him, but 
he had never known what it was to live 
Wrtrrip’s sensations when he found him- | without it. There seemed no reason why 
self in the streets of Carlisle on his extraor- | he should not do perfectly well for himself ; 
dinary mission, were of the strangest kind. Hugh would be affronted, of course, — but 
It was the first time he had ever taken any it could make no difference to Islay, for ex- 
step absolutely by himself. To be sure, he | ample, nor much to his mother, for it would 
had been brought up in fall possession of still be one of her sons. These were the 
thé freedom of an English boy, in whose thoughts that went through Wilfrid’s mind 
honour everybody has confidence — but as he walked along; from which it will be 
never before had he been moved by an in- | apparent that the wickedness he was about 
dividual impulse to independent action, nor to do was not nearly so great in intention 
had he known what it was to have a secret as it was in reality, and that his youth, and 
in his mind, and an enterprise which had inexperience, and want of imagination, his 
to be conducted wholly according to his own incapacity to put himself into the position 
judgment, and in respect to which he could | of another, or realize anything but his own 
ask for no advice. When he emerged out wants and sentiments, pushed him unawares, 
of the railway station, and found himself, while he contemplated only an act of selfish- 
actually in the streets, a thrill of-excite- ness, into a social crime. ~ 
ment, sudden and strange, came over him.| But yet the sense of doing this thing en- 
He had known very well all along what he tirely alone, of doing it in secret, which 
was coming to do, and yet he seemed only | was contrary to all his habitudes of mind, 
to bevome aware of it at that moment, when filled him with a strange inquietude. It 
he put his foot upon the pavement, and was hurt his conscience more to be making such 
appealed to by cab-drivers, eager to take a wonderful move for himself, out of the 
him somewhere. Here there was no time or knowledge of his mother and everybody be- 
opportunity for lingering ; he had to go some- longing to him, than to be trying to dis- 
where, and that instantly, were it only to the | grace his mother and overthrow her good 
shops to execute his mother’s innocent com-| name and honour; of the latter, he was 
missions. It might be possible to loiter and | only dimly conscious, but the former he saw 
meditate on the calm country roads about clearly. A strange paradox, apparently, 
Kirtell, but the town and the streets have but yet not without many parallels. There 
other associations. He was there to do are poor creatures who do not hesitate at 
something, to go somewhere, and it had to drowning themselves, and yet shrink from 
be begun at once. He was not imaginative, | the chill of the “black flowing river” in 
but yet he felt a kind of palpable tearing | which it is to be accomplished. As for Will, 
asunder as he took his first step onward. | he did not hesitate to throw dark anguish 
He had hesitated, and his old life seemed to and misery into the peaceful household he 
hold out its arms to him. It was not an had been bred in— he did not shrink from 
unhappy life; he had his own way in most an act which would embitter the lives of 
things, he had his future before him unfet-| all who loved him, and change their posi- 
tered, and he knew that his wishes would tion, and disgrace their name — but the 
be furthered, and everything possible done thought of taking his first great step in life 
to help and encourage him. All this passed | out of anybody’s knowledge, made his head 
through his mind like a flash of lightning. | swim, and the light fail in his eyes — and 
He would be helped and cared for and _ filled him with a giddy mingling of excite- 
made much of, but yet he would only be|ment and shame. Ile did not realize the 
Will, the youngest, of. whom nobody took | greater issue, except as it affected himself 
particular notice, and who sat in the lowest | solely — but he did the other in its fullest 
room; whereas, by natural law and justice, | sense. Thus he went on through the com- 
he was the heir. After he had made that | monplace streets, with his heart throbbing 
momentary comparison, he stepped on with in his ears,and the blood rushing to his 
a firm foot, and then it was that he felt like head; and yet he was not remorseful, nor 
the tearing asunder of something that had | conscience-stricken, nor sorry, but only 
bound him. He had thrown the old bonds, | strongly excited, and moved by a certain 
the old pleasant ties, to the wind ; and now | nervous shyness and shame. 
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Notwithstanding this, a certain practical 
faculty in Wilfrid led him before seeking 
out his tempter and first informant, to seek 
independent testimony. It would be diffi- 
cult to say what it was that turned his 
thoughts toward Mrs. Kirkman ; but it was 
to her he went. The Colonel’s wife received 
him with a sweet smile, but she was busy 
with much more important concerns; and 
when she had po him at a table covered 
with tracts and magazines, she took no fur- 
ther notice of Will. She was a woman, as 
has been before mentioned, who laboured 
under a chronic dissatisfaction with the 
clergy, whether as represented in the per- 
son of a regimental chaplain, or of a Dean 
and Chapter; and-she was not content to 
suffer quietly, as so many people do. Her 
discontent was active, and expressed itself 
not only in lamentation and complaint, but 
in very active measures. She could not 
reappoint to the offices in the Cathedral, but 
she could do what was in her power, by Scrip- 
ture-readers, and. societies for private in- 
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this world They were sure of one thing 
at least, and that was that everybody else 
was wrong. This was the idea with which 
her humble agent left Mrs. Kirkman; and 
the same feeling, sad but sweet, was in her 
own mind as she drew a chair to the table 
and sat down beside her dear young friend. 

“ And so you have come all the way from 
Kirtell to see me, my dear boy ?” she said. 
“ How happy I shall be if I can be of some 
use to you. I am afraid you won't find 
very much sympathy there.” 

“No,” said Wilfrid, vaguely, not knowing 
in the least what she meant. “I am sorry 
I did not bring you some flowers, but I was 
in a hurry when I came away.” 

“Don’t think of anything of the kind,” 
said the Colonel’s wite, pressing his hand. 
“ What are flowers in comparison with the 
one great object of our existence? Tell 
me about it, my dear Will; you know I have 
known you from a child.” 

“ You knew I was coming then,” said 
Will, a little surprised, “ though I thought 








struction, to make up the deficiency; and| nobody knew? Yes, I suppose you have 
she was very busy with one of her agents} known us all our lives. What I want 
when Will entered, who certainly had not|is to find out about my mother’s marriage. 
come about any evangelical business. As|I heard you knew all about it. Of course 
time passed, however, and it became ap-| you must have known all about it. That is 
parent to him that Mrs. Kirkman was much | what I want to understand.” 
more occupied with her other visitor than| ‘“ Your mother's marriage!” cried Mrs. 
with any curiosity about his own boyish er- | Kirkman; and to do her justice she looked 
rand, whatever it might be, Will began to| aghast. The question horrified her, and at 
lose patience. When he made a little at-|the same time it disappointed her. “ I am 
attempt to gain a hearing in his turn, he | sure that was not what you came to talk to 
was silenced by the same sweet smile, and| me about,” she said coaxingly, and with a 
a clasp of the hand. “My dear boy, just| certain charitable wile. “My dear dear 
amoment; what we are talking of is of the| boy, don’t let shyness lead you away 
greatest importance,” said Mrs. Kirkman. | from the greatest of all subjects. I know 
“ There are so few real means of grace in |‘you came to talk to me about your soul.” 
this benighted town, and to think that souls} “I came to ask’ you about my mother’s 
are being lost daily, hourly — and yet such | marriage,” said Will. His giddiness had 
a show of services and prayers — it is terri- | passed by this time, and he looked her stead- 
ble to think of it. In a few minutes, my |ily in the face. It was impossible to mis- 
dear boy.” take him now, or think it a matter of unim- 
“ What I want is of the greatest impor-| portance or mere curiosity. Mrs. Kirkman 
tance too,” said Wilfrid, turning doggedly | had her faults, but she was a good woman 
away from the table and the magazines. at the bottom. She did not obj: ct to make 
Mrs. Kirkman looked at him, and thought | an allusion now and then which vexed 
she saw spiritual trouble in his eye. She| Mary, and made her aware, as it were, of 
was flattered that he should have thought | the precipice by which she was always stand- 
of her under such interesting circumstances. | ing. It was what Mrs. Kirkman thought a 
It was a tardy but sweet compensation for | good moral discipline for her friend, besides 
all she had done, as she said to herself, for giving herself a pleasant consciousness of 
his mother; and going on this mistaken | power and superiority ; but when Mary's 
idea she dismissed the Scripture-reader, | son sat down in front of her, and looked 
having first filled him with an adequate | with cold but eager eyes in her face, and 
sense of the insufficiency of the regular | demanded this frightful information, her 
clergy. It was, as so often happens, a faith- | heart sank within ber. It made her forget 
ful remnant, which was contending alone | for the moment all about the clergy and the 
for true religion against all the powers of | defective means of grace ; and brought her 
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down to the common standing of a natural 
Christian woman, anxiousand terror-stricken 
for her friend. 

“What have you to do with your mo- 
ther’s marriage ?” she said, trembling a lit- 
tle. “Do you know what a very strange 
question you are asking ? Who has told you 
anything about that? O me! you frighten 
me 80, 1 don’t know what Iam saying. Did 
Mary send you? Have you just come from 

our mother? If you want to know about 
be marriage, it is of her that you should 
ask information. Of course she can tell 
ou all about it — she and your aunt Agatha. 
What a very strange question to ask of me!” 

Wilfrid looked steadily into Mrs. Kirk- 
man’s agitated face, and saw it was all true 
he had heard. “If you did not know any- 
thing about it,” he said, with pitiless logic, 
“you would say so. Why should you look 
so put out if there was nothing to tell ?” 

“Tam not put out,” said Mrs. Kirkman, 
still more disturbed. ‘ Oh, Will, you are a 
dreadful boy. What is it you want to 
know ? What is it for? Did ha tell your 
mother you were coming here ?” ‘ 

“T don’t see what it matters whether I 
told my mother, or what it is for,” said Will. 
“I came to you because you were good, and 
would not tell a lie. I can depend on what 


you say to me. I have heard all about it 


already, but I am not sosure as I should be | 


if I had it from you.” 

This compliment touched the Colonel’s 
wife on a susceptible point. She calmed a 
little out of her fright. A boy with so just 
an appreciation of other people’s virtues 
could not be meditating anything unkind 
or unnatural to his mother. Perhaps it 
would be better for Mary that he should 
know the rights of it; perhaps it was provi- 
dential that he should have come to her, who 
could give him all the details. 

“I don’t suppose you can mean any 
harm,” she said. “Oh Will, our hearts are 
all desperately wicked. The best of us is 
little able to resist temptation. You are 
right in thinking I will tell you the truth if 
I tell you anything ; but oh my dear boy, if 
it should be to lead you to evil and not 
good * — ; 

“Never mind about the evil and the 
good,” said Will, impatiently. “What I 
want is to know what is false and what is 
true.” 

Mrs. Kirkman hesitated still; but she be- 

an to persuade herself’ that he might have 
esti something worse than the truth. She 
was in a great perplexity, impelled to speak, 
and yet frightened to death at the conse- 
quences. It was a new situation for her 
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altogether, and she did not know how to 
manage it. She clasped her hands helpless- 
ly together, and the very movement suggest- 
ed an idea which she grasped at, abe be- 
cause she was really a sincere good woman 
who believed in the efficacy of prayer, and 
partly, poor soul, to gain a little time, for 
she was at her wits’ end. 

“ T will,” she said. “I will, my dear boy ; 
I will tell you everything; but oh, let us 
kneel down and have a word of prayer first, 
that we may not make a bad use of —of 
what we hear.” 

If she had ever been in earnest in her 
life it was at that moment; the tears were 
in her eyes, and all her little affectations 
of solemnity had disappeared. She could 
not have told ebely what it was she 
feared; and yet the more she looked at the 
boy beside her, the move she felt their posi- 
tions change, and feared and stood in awe, 
feeling that she was for the moment his 
slave, and must do anything he might com- 
mand. 

“Mrs. Kirkman,” said Will, “I don’t 
undertand that sort of thing. I don’t know 
what bad use you can think I am going to 
make of it ; — at all events it won’t be your 
fault. I shall not detain you five minutes 
if you will only tell me what I want to 
know.” 

And she did tell him accordingly, not 
knowing how to resist, and warmed in the 
telling in spite of herself, and could not but 
let him know that she thought it was for 
Mary’s good, and to bring her to a sense of 
the vanity of all earthly thin She gave 
him scrupulously all the details. The stor 
flowed out upon Will’s hungry ears wit 
scarcelyja pause. She told him all about the 
marriage, where it had happened, and who 
had performed it, and who had been present. 
Little Hugh had been present. She had no 
doubt he would remember, if it-was recalled 
to his memory. Mrs. Kirkman recollected 
sagen | the look that Mary had thrown at 

er husband when she saw the child there. 
Poor Mary! she had thought so much of rep- 
utation and a good name. She had been 
so much thought of in the regiment. They 
all called her by that ridiculous name, Ma- 
donna Mary — and made so much of her, 
before — 

“And did they not make much of her 
after?” said Will, quickly. 

“Tt is a different thing,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
man, softly shaking her long curls and re- 
turning to herself. “ A poor sinner return- 
ing to the right way ought to be more warmly 
welcomed a even the best, if we can 
call any human creature good; but” — 
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“Is it my mother you call a sin- 
ner?” asked Will. . “A 

Then there was a pause. Mrs. Kirkman 
shook her head once more, and shook the 
long curls that hung over her cheeks ; but 
it was difficult to answer. “ We are all 

r sinners,” she said. ‘“ Oh my dear boy, 
if I could only persuade you how much 
more important it is to think of your own 
soul. If your poor dear mamma has done 
wrong, it is God who is her judge. I never 
judged her for my part, I never made any 
difference. I hope I know my own short- 
comings too well for that.” 

“T thought I heard you say something odd 
to her once,” said Will. “I should just 
like to see any one uncivil to my mother. 
But that’s not the question. I want that 
Mr. Churchill’s address, please.” 

“T can truly say I never made any differ- 
ence,” said Mrs, Kirkman, “some people 
might have blamed me—but I always 
thought of the Mary that loved much— 
Oh, Will, what comforting words! I hope 
your dear mother has long, long ago, repent- 
ed of her error. Perhaps your father de- 
ceived her, as she was so young i perhaps it 
was all true the strange story he told about 
the register being burnt and all that. We 
all thought it was best not to inquire into it. 
We know what we saw ; but, remember you 
have pledged your word not to make any 
dispeace with what I have told you. You 
are not to make a disturbance in the fam- 
ily about it. It is all over and past, and 
everybody has agreed to forgetit. You are 
not going to make any dispeace ” — 

“T never thought of making any dis- 
pad said Will; but that was all he said. 

e was brief as he always was, and uncom- 
municative, and inclined, now he had got 
all he wanted, to get up abruptly and go 
away. 

“And now, my dear young friend, you 
must do something for me,” said Mrs. Kirk- 
man, “in repayment for what I have done 
for you. You must read these, and you 
must not only read them, but think over 
them and seek light where it is to be found. 
Oh, my dear boy, how anxious we are to 
search into any little mystery in connection 
with ourselves, and how little we think of 
the mysteries of eternity! You must prom- 
ise to give a little attention to this great 
theme before this day has come to an end.” 

“Oh yes, I'll read them,” said Will, and 
he thrust into his pocket a roll of tracts she 
gave him without any further thought what 
they were. The truth was, that he did not 
pay much attention to what she was saying; 

is head had begun to throb and feel giddy 
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again, and he had a rushing in his ears. 

e had it all in his hands now, and the 

sense of his power overwhelmed him. He 
had never had such an instrument in his 
hands before, he had never known what it 
was to be capable of moving anybody, ex- 
cept to momentary displeasure or anxiety ; 
and he felt as a man might feel in whose 
hand there had suddenly been placed the 
most powerful of weapons, with unlimited 
license to use it as he would—to break 
down castles with it or crowns, or slay armies 
at a blow—and only his own absolute 
leasure to decide when or where it should 
all. Something of intoxication and yet of 
alarm was in that first sense of power. He 
was rapt into a kind of ecstasy, and yet he 
was alarmed and afraid. He thrust the 
tracts into his pocket, and he received, cava- 
lierly enough, Mrs. Kirkman’s parting salu- 
tations. He had got all he wanted from her, 
and Will’s was not a nature to be very ex- 
pansive in the ~ of gratitude. Perhaps 
even, any sort of dim moral sense he might 
have on the subject, made him feel that in 
the news he had just heard there was not 
much room for gratitude. Anyhow he 
made very little pretence at those hollow 
forms of courtesy which are current in the 
elder world. He went away having got 
what he wanted, and left the Colonel’s wife 
in a state of strange excitement and growing 
compunction. Oddly enough, Will’s scanty 
courtesy roused more compunctions in her 
mind than anything else had done. She 
had put Mary’s fate, as it were, into the 
hands of a boy who had so little sense of 
what was right as to withdraw in the most 
summary and abrupt way the moment his 
curiosity was satisfied; who had not even 
grace enough, or self-control enough, to go 
through the ordinary decorums, or pay com- 
mon attention to what she said to him; and 
now this inexperienced undisciplined lad 
had an incalculable power in his hands — 
power to crush and ruin his own family, 
to dispossess his brother and disgrace his 
mother: and nothing but his own forbear- 
ance or good-pleasure to limit him. What 
had she done ? 

Will walked about the streets for a full 
hour after, dizzy with that same extraordi- 
nary, intoxicating, alarming sense of power. 
Before, it had all been vague, now it was 
distinct and clear; and even beyond his 
desire to “ right ” himself, came the inclina- 
tion to set this strange machine in motion, 
and try his new strength. He was still so 
much a boy, that he was curious to see the 
effect it would produce, eager to ascertain 





how it would work, and what it could do. 
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He was like a child in possession of an 
infernal machine, longing to try it, and yet 
not unconscious of the probable mischief. 
The sense of his power went to his head, 
and intoxicated him like wine. Here it 
was all ready in his hands, an instrument 
which could take away more than life, and 
he was afraid of it, and of the strength of 
the recoil; and yet was full of eagerness to 
see it go off, and see what results it would 
actually bring forth. He walked about the 
town, not knowing where he was going, 
forgetting all about his mother’s commis- 
sions, and all about Percival, which was 
more extraordinary — solely occupied with 
the sensation that the power was in his 
hands. He went into the Cathedral, and 
walked all round it, and never knew he had 
been there; and when at last he found him- 
self at the railway station again, he woke 
up again abruptly, as if he had been ina 
dream. Then making an effort he set his 
wits to work about Percival, and asked 
himself what he was to do. Percival was 
nothing to Will: he was his Aunt Winnie’s 
husband, and perhaps had not used her 
well, and he could furnish no information 
half so clear or distinct as that which Mrs. 
Kirkman had given. Will did not see any 
reason in particular why he should go out 
of his way to seek such a manout. He had 
been no doubt his first informant, but in his 

resent position of power and superiority, 
™ did not feel that he had any need of 
Percival. And why should he seek him 
out? When he had sufficiently recovered 
his senses to go through this reasoning, Will 
went deliberately back to town again, and 
executed his mother’s commissions. He 
went to several shops, and gave orders 
which she had charged him with, and even 
took the trouble to choose the things she 
wanted, in the most pains-taking way, and 
was as concerned that they should be right 
as if he had been the most dutiful and ten- 
der of sons; and all the while he was think- 
ing to ruin her, and disgrace her, and put 
the last stigma upon her name, and render 
her an outcast from her peaceful world. 
Such was the strange contradiction that ex- 
isted within him; he went back without 
speaking to any one, without seeing any- 
body, knitting his brows and thinking all 
the way. The train that carried him home, 
with his weapon in his hands, passed with a 
rush and shriek the train which was convey- 
ing Nelly, with a great basket of flowers 
in-her lap, and a vague .gleam of infinite 
content in her eyes, back to her nursery and 
her duties, with Hugh by her side, who was 


there had been any harm in it. That sweet 
loss and gain was going on imperceptibly 
in the carriage where the one brother sat 
happy as a young prince, when the other 
brother shot past as it were on wings of 
flame like a destroying angel. Neither 
thought of the other as they thus crossed, 
the one being busy with the pre-occupation 
of young love, the other lost in a pas- 
sion, which was not hate, not even enmity, 
which was not inconsistent with a kind of 
natural affection, and yet involved destruc- 
tion and injury of the darkest and most 
overwhelming kind. Contrasts so sharply 
and clearly pointed occur but seldom in a 
world so full of modifications and compli- 
cated interests; yet they do occur some- 
times. And this was how it was with 
Mary’s boys. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


WueEn Wilfrid reached home, he found 
his mother by herself in the drawing-room. 
Winnie had a headache, or some other of 
those aches which depend upon temper and 
the state of the mind, and Aunt Agatha 
was sitting by her, in the darkened room, 
with bottles of eau de Cologne, and sal 
volatile, and smelling salts, and all the 
paraphernalia of this kind of indisposition. 
Aunt Agatha had been apt to take head- 
aches herself in her younger days when she 
happened to be crossed, and she was not 
without an idea that it was a very orthodox 
resource for a woman when she could not 
have her own way. And thus they were 
shut up, exchanging confidences. It did 
poor Winnie good, and it did not do Miss 
Seton any harm. And Mary was alone 
downstairs. She was not looking so bright 
as when Wilfrid went away. The idea 
which Sir Edward had suggested to her, 
even if it had taken no hold of her mind, 
had breathed on her a possible cloud ; and 
she looked up wistfully at her boy as he 
came in. Wilfrid, too, bore upon his face, 
to some extent, the marks of what he had 
been doing; but then his mother did not 
know what he had been doing, and could 
not guess what the dimness meant which 
was over his countenance. It was not a 
bright face at any time, but was often lost 
‘in mists, and its meaning veiled from his 
|mother’s eyes; and she could not follow 
him, this time any more than other times, 
into the uncertain depths. All she could 





do was to look at him wistfully, and long to 
see a little clearer, and wonder, as she had 


taking care of her, and losing himself, if|so often wondered, how it was that his 
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thoughts and ways were so often out of | 
her ken —how it was that children tae 
go so far away, and be so wholly sundered, 
even while at the very side of these who 
had nursed them on their knees, and trained 
them to think and feel. A standing won- 
der, and yet the commonest thing in na- 
ture. Mary felt it over again with double 
force to-day, as he came and brought her 
her wool and bits of ribbon, and she looked 
into his face and did not know what its 
meaning was. 

As for Will, it was a curious sensation 
for him, too, on his part. It was such an 
opportunity as he could scarcely have looked 
for, for opening to his mother the great dis- 
covery he had just made, and the great 
changes that might follow. He could have 
had it all out with her and put his power 
into operation, and seen what its effects 
were, without fear of being disturbed. But 
he shrank from it, he could not tell why. 
He was not a boy of very fastidious feel, 
ings, but still to sit there facing her and 
look into her face, and tell her that he had 
been inquiring into her past life, and had 
found out her secret, was more than ,Will 
was capable of. To meditate doing it, and 
to think over what he would say, and to 
arrange the words in which he would tell 
her that it was still one of her sons who 
would have Earlston — was a very different 
thing from fairly looking her in the face and 
doing it. He stared at her for a moment 
in a way which startled Mary; and then 
the impossibility became evident to him, 
and he turned his eyes away from her and 
sat down. 





“You look a little strange, Will,” said 
Mary. “Are you tired, or has anything | 
happened? You startled me just now, you 
looked so pale.” 

“No,I am not tired,” said Will, in his: 
curt way. “I don’t know anything about | 
being pale.” | 

“Well, you never were very rosy,” said i 
Mrs. Ochterlony. “I did not expect you | 
so soon. I thought you would have gone to 
the Askells’, and come home with Hugh.” 

“I never thought of that. I thought 
ee your wool and things,” said 

ill. 

It was very slight, ordinary talk, and yet 
it was quivering with meaning on both 
sides, though neither knew what the other’s 
meaning was. Will, for his part, was an- 
swering his mother’s questions with some- 
thing like the suppressed mania of homi- 
cide within him, not quite knowing whether 
at any moment the subdued purpose might 
not break out, and kill, and reveal itself; 
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whereas his mother, totally unsuspecting 
how far things had gone, was longing to 
discover whether Percival had gained any 
power over him, and what that adversary’s 
tactics were. 

“ Have you seen anybody?” she said. 
“ By the way, Sir Edward was talking of 
Major Percival —he seemed to think that 
he might still be in Carlisle. Did you by 
any chance see anything of him there?” 

She fixed her eyes full upon him as she 
spoke, but Will did not any way shrink 
from her eyes. 

“No,” he said, carelessly. “I did not 
see him. He told me he was going to stay 
a day or two in Carlisle, but I did not loox 
out for him, particularly. He gets to be a 
bore after the first.” 

When Mary heard this, her face cleared 
up like the sky after a storm. It had been 
all folly, and once more she had made her- 
self unhappy about nothing. How absurd 
it was. Percival was wicked, but still he 
had no cause to fix any quarrel upon her, 
or poison the mind of her son. It was on 
Winnie’s account he came, and on Winnie’s 
account, no doubt, he was staying; and in 
all likelihood Mrs. Ochterlony and her boys 
were as utterly unimportant to him, as in 
ordinary circumstances he was to them. 
Mary made thus the mistake by which a 
tolerant and open mind, not too much oc- 
cupied about itself, sometimes goes astray. 
People go wrong much more frequently 
from thinking too much of themselves, and 
seeing their own shadow across everybody’s 
way; but yet there may be danger even in, 
the lack of egotism: and thus it was that 
Mary’s face cleared up, and her doubts dis- 
persed, just at the moment when she had 
most to dread. 

Then there was a pause, and the homici- 
dal impulse, so to speak, took possession of 
Will. He was playing with the things he 
had bought, putting them into symmetrical 
and unsymmetrical shapes on the table, and 
when he suddenly said “Mother,” Mrs. 
Ochterlony turned to him with a smile. 
He said “Mother,” and then he stopped 
short, and picked to pieces the construction 
he was making, but at the same time he 
never raised his eyes. 

“ Well, Will?” said Mary. 

And then there was a brief, but sharp, 
momentary struggle in his mind. He meant 
to speak, and wanted to speak, but could 
not. His throat seemed to close with a 
jerk when he tried — the words would not 
come from his lips. It was not that he 
was ashamed of what he was going to do, 
or that any sudden compunction for his 
11. 
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mother seized him. It was a kind of spasm 
of impossibility, as much physical as mental. 
He could no more do it, than he could lift 
the cottage from its solid foundations. He 
went on arranging the little parcels on the 
table into shapes, square, oblong, and trian- 
gular, his fingers busy, but his mind much 
more busy, lus eyes looking at nothing, and 
his lips unable to articulate a single word. 

“ Well, Will? what were you going to 
say ?” said Mary, again. 

“ Nothing,” said Will; and he got up and 
went away with an abruptness which made 
his mother wonder and smile. It was oniy 
Will's way; but it was an exaggerated 
specimen of Will's way. She thought to 
herself when he was gone, with regret, that 
it was a great pity he was so ab-upt. It did 
not matter at home, where everybody knew 
him; but among strangers, where people 
did not know him, it might do him so much 
injury. Poor Will! but he knew nothing 
about Percival, and cared nothing, and 
Mary was ashamed of her momentary fear. 

As for the boy himself, he went out, and 
took himself to task, and felt all over him 
a novel kind of tremor, a sense of strange 
excitement, the feeling of one who had 
escaped a great danger. But that was not 
at all the feeling which ought to have been, 
in his mind. He had neglected and lost a 
great opportunity, and though it was not 
diflicult to make opportunities, Will felt by 
instinet that his mother’s mere presence had 
defeated him. Ie could not tell her of the 
discovery he had made. He might write 
her a letter about it, or send the news to 
her at second-hand; but to look in her face 
and tell her was impossible. To sit down 
there by her side, and meet her eyes, and 
tell her that he had been making inquiries 
into her character, and that she was not the 
woman she was supposed to be, nor was 
the position of her children such as the 
world imagined, was an enterprise which 
Wiltrid had once and for ever proved im- 
possible. He stood blank before this diffi- 
culty which lay at the very beginning of his 
undertaking ; he had not only failed, but 
he saw that he must for ever fail. It amazed 
him, but he felt it was final. His mouth 
was closed, and he could not speak. 

And then he thought he would wait until 
Hugh came home. Hugh was not his 
mother, nor a woman. He was no more 
than Will’s equal at the best, and perhaps 
even his inferior; and to him, surely, it 
could be said. He waited for a long time, 
and kept lingering about the roads, wonder- 


ing what train his brother would come by, 





and feeling somehow reluctant to go in 


again, so long as his mother was alone. For. 


in Mrs. Ochterlony’s presence Will could 
not forget that he had a secret — that he 
had done something out of her knowledge, 
and had something of the most momentous 
character to tell her, and yet could not tell 
it to her. It would be different with Hugh. 
He waited loitering about upon the dusty 
summer roads, biting his nails to the quick, 
and labouring hard through a sea of thought. 
This telling was disagreeable, even when it 
was only Hugh that had to be told — more 
disagreeable than anything el-e about the 
business, far more disagreeable certainly 
than he had anticipated it would be; and 
Wilfrid did not quite make out how it was 
that a simple fact should be so difficult to 
communicate. It enlarged his views so far, 
and gave him a glimpse into the complica- 
tions of maturer life, but it did not in any 
way divert him from his purpose, or change 
his ideas about his rights. At length the 
train appeared by which it was certain 
Hugh must come home. Wilfrid sauntered 
along the road within sight of the little sta- 
tion to meet his brother, and yet when he 
saw Huzh actually approaching, his heart 
gave a jump in his breast. The moment 
had come, and he must do it, which was a 
very different thing from thinking it over, 
and planning what he was to say. 

“You here, Will!” said Hugh. “I 
looked for you in Carlisle. Why didn’t 
you go to Mrs. Askell’s and wait for me?” 

“I had other things to do,” said Will, 
briefly. 

Hugh laughed. “ Very important things, 
Ihave no doubt,” he said; “ but still you 
might have waited for me, all the same. 
How is Aunt Winnie? I saw that fel- 
low, —that husband of hers, — at the sta- 
tion. I should like to know what he wants 
hanging about here.” 

“He wants her, perhaps,” said Will, 
though with another jump of his heart. 

“ He had better not come and bother her,” 
said Hugh. “She may not be perfect her- 
self, but I won’t stand it. She is my moth- 
er’s sister after all, and she isa woman. I 
hope you won’t encourage him to hang 
about here.” 

“7?” cried Will, with amazement and 
indignation. 

“Yes.” said Hugh, with elder-brotherly 
severity. “Not that I think you would 
mean any harm by it, Will; it is not a sort 
of thing you can be expected to understand. 
A fellow like that should be kept at a dis- 
tance. When a man behaves ‘badly to a 
woman —to his wife — to such a beautiful 
creature as she has been” — 
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“I don’t see anything very beautiful about 
her,” said Will. 

“ That doesn’t matter,” said Hugh, who 
was hot and excited, having been taken into 
Winnie’s confidence. “ She has been beau- 
tiful, and that’s enough. Indeed, she ought 
to be beautiful now, if that fellow hadn’t 
been a brute. And if he means to come 
back here ” — 

“Perhaps it is not her he wants,” said 
Will, whose profound _ self-consciousness 
made him play quite a new part in the dia- 
logue. 

“ What could he want else ?” said Hugh, 
with scorn. “You may- be sure it is no 
affection for any of us that brings him here.” 

Here was the opportunity, if Will could 
but have taken it. ie was the moment to 
tell him that something other than Winnie 
might be in Percival’s mind, — that it was 
his own fortune, and not hers, that hung in 
the balance. But Will was dumb; his lips 
were sealed ; his tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth. It was not his will that was in 
fault. It was a rebellion of all his physical 
powers, a rising up of nature against his 
mre He was silent in spite of himself; 

e said not another word as they walked on 
together. He suffered Hugh to stray into 
talk about the Askells, about the Museum, 
about anything or nothing. Once or twice 
he interrupted the conversation abruptly 
with some half-dozen words, which brought 
it to a sudden stop, and gave him the op- 
 peeers J of broaching fis own subject. 

ut when he came to that point, he was 
struck dumb. Hugh, all innocent and un- 
conscious, in serene elder-brotherly superi- 
ority, good-humoured and condescending, 
and carelessly affectionate, was as difficult 
to deal with as Mary herself. Without 
withdrawing from his undertaking, or giving 
up his “ rights,” Wilfrid felt himself helpless ; 
he could not say it out. It seemed to him 
now that so far from giving into it, as he 
once imagined, without controversy, Hugh 
equally without controversy would set it 
aside as something monstrous, and that his 
new hope would be extinguished and come 
to an end if his elder brother had the oppor- 
tunity of thus putting it down at once. 
When they reached home, Will withdrew to 
his own room, with a sense of being baffled 
and defeated —defeated before he had 
struck a blow. Hedid not come downstairs 
again, as they remembered afterwards — he 
did not want any tea. He had‘ not a head- 
ache, as Aunt ~~ now relieved from 
attendance upon Winnie, immediately sug- 
= All he wanted was to be left alone, 


message that came downstairs. “He is 
working a great deal too much,” said \"nt 
Agatha; “you will see he will hurt his 
brain or something;” while Hugh, too, 
whispered to his mother, “ You shall see ! 
— I never did much, but Will will go in for 
all sorts of honors,” the generous fellow 
whispered in his mother’s ear; and Mary 
smiled, in her heart thinking so too. If 
they had seen Will at the moment sitting 
with his face supported by both his hands, 
biting his nails, and knitting his brows, and 
pondering more intently than any man ever 
pondered over classic puzzle or scientific 
problem, they might have been startled out 
of those pleasant thoughts. 

And yet the problem he was considering 
was one that racked his brain, and made his 
head ache, had he been sufficiently at lei- 
sure to feel it. The more impossible he 
felt it to explain himself and make his claim, 
the more obstinately determined was he to 
make it, and have what belonged to him. 
His discouragement and sense of defeat did 
but intensify his resolution. He had failed 
to speak, notwithstanding his opportunities ; 
but he could write, or he could employ 
another voice as his interpreter. With all 
his egotism and determination, Wilfrid was 
young, nothing but a boy, and inexperi- 
enced, and at a loss what to do. Every- 
thing seemed easy to him until he tried to 
do it ; and when he tried, everything seemed 
impossible. He had thought it the most 
ordinary affair in the world to tell his dis- 
covery to his mother and brother, until the 
moment came which in both cases proved 
the communication to be beyond his powers. 
And now he thought he could write. Af- 
ter long pondering, he got up and opened 
the little desk upon which he had for years 
written his verses and exercises, troubled by 
nothing worse than a doubtful quantity, 
and made an endeavour to carry out his last 
idea. Will’s style was not a bad style. It 
was brief and terse, and to the point,—a 
remarkable kind of diction for a boy, — but 
he did not find that it suited his present 

urpose. He put himself to torture over 
bie etters. He tried it first in one way, 
and then in another; but however he put 
it, he felt within himself that it would not 
do. He had no sort of harsh or unnatural 
meaning in his mind. They were still his 
mother and brother to whom he wanted to 
write, and he had no inclination to wound 
their feelings, or to be disrespectful or un- 
kind. In short, it only required this change, 
and his establishment in what he supposed 
his just position, to make him the kindest 





or he had something todo. This was the 


and best of sons and brothers. He toiled 
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over his letters as he had never toiled over | whatever it was, it was vain to think of find- 
anything in his life. He could not tell how | ing it out by questions; and she gave him her 
to express himself, or even what to say. | good-night kiss and left him, comforting her- 





He addressed his mother first, and then 
Hugh, and then his mother again; but he 


more he laboured, the more impossible oo 


found his task. When Mrs. Ochterlony | 
came upstairs and opened his door to see | 
what her boy was about, Wilfrid stumbled | 
up from his seat, red and heated, and shut | 
up his desk, and faced her with anair of 
confusion and trouble which she could not 
understand. It was not too late even then 
to bring her in and tell her all; and this | 
possibility bewildered Will and filled him 
with agitation and excitement, to which 
naturally his mother had no clue. 

“ What is the matter ?” she said, anxious- 
ly ; “are you ill, Will? Have you a head- 
ache? I thought you were in bed.” 

“No, I am all right,” said Will, facing 
her with a look which in its confusion seem- 
ed sullen. “I am busy. It is too soon to 
go to bed.” 

“Tell me what is wrong,” said Mary, 
coming astep further intothe room. “ Will, 
my dear boy, I am sure you are not well. 
You have not been quarrelling with any 
one — with Hugh —?” 

“With Hugh!” said Will, with a little 
scorn ; “ why should I quarrel with Hugh ?” 

“ Why, indeed!” said Mrs. Ochterlony, 
smiling faintly ; “ but you do not look like 
yourself. Tell me what you haVe been do- 
ing at least.” 

Vill’s heart thumped against his breast. 
He might put her into the chair by which 
she was standing, and tell her everything, 
and have it over. This possibility still re- 
mained to him. He stood for a second and 
looked at her, and grew breathless with ex- 
citement, but then somehow his voice seemed 
to die away in his throat. 

“ If I were to tell you what I was doing, 
you would not understand it,” he said, re- 
peating mechanically words which he had 
used in good faith, with innocent schoolboy 
arrogance, many a time before. As for 
Mary, she looked at him wistfully, seeing 
something in his eyes which she could not 
interpret. They had never been candid, 
frank eyes like Hugh’s. Often enough be- 
fore, they had been impatient of her scrutiny, 
and hud veiled their meaning with an ap- 

_ parent blank ; but yet there had never been 
any actual harm hid by the artifice. Mary 
sighed ; but she did not insist, knowing how 
we'ess it was. If it was anything, perhaps 
it was some boyish jealousy about Nelly, — 

.an imagiwary feeling, which would pass 

. away.and leave no trace behind. But, 


, 








self with the thought that most likely it was 
only one of Will’s uncomfortable moments, 
and would be over by to-morrow. But 
when his mother went away, Will for his 
part sank down, with the strangest tremor, 
in his chair. Never before in his life had 
this sick and breathless excitement, this im- 
pulse of the mind and resistance of the flesh, 
been known to him,—and he could not 
bear it. It seemed to him he never could 
stand in her presence, never feel his moth- 
er’s ag upon hiny without feeling that now 
was the moment that he must and ought to 
tell her, and yet could not tell her, no 
more than if he were speechless. He had 
never felt very deeply all his life before, 
and the sense of this struggle took all his 
strength from him. It made his heart beat, 
so that the room and the house and the very 
solid earth on which he stood seemed to 
throb and tingle round him; it was like 
standing for ever on the edge of a precipice 
over which the slightest movement would 
throw him, and the very air seemed to rush 
against his ears as it would do if he were 
falling. He sank down into his chair, and 
his heart beat, and the pulses throbbed in 
his temples. What was he to do?—he 
could not speak, he could not write, and yet 
it must be told, and his rights gained, and 


the one change made which should convert 


him into the tenderest son, the most helpful 
brother, that ever man or woman had. At 
last, in his despair and pertinacity, there 
came into his mind that grand expedient 
which occurs naturally to everything that is 
young and soneniiie under the pressure 
of unusual trials. He would go away ;— 
he could not go on seeing them continually, 
with this communication always ready to 
break from the lips which would not utter it, 
— nor could he write to them while he was 
still with them, and when any letter must 
be followed by an immediate explanation. 
But he could fly; and when he was at a 
safe distance, then he could tell them. No 
doubt it was cowardice to a certain extent ; 
but there were other things as well. Partly 
it was impatience, and partly the absolute- 
ness and imperious temper of youth, and 
that intolerance of everything painful which 
comes natural to it. He sat in his chair, 


noiseless and thinking, in the stillness of 
night, a poor young soul, tempted and yield- 
ing to temptation, sinful yet scarcely con- 
scious how sinful he was, and yet at the 
same time forlorn with that profound for- 
lornness of egotism and ill-doing which is 
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almost pathetic in the young. He could] great final step in life, with a heart that 
consult nobody, take no one into his confi-| beat in his ears, but not loud enough to be- 
dence. The only counsellors he had known | tray him. He went downstairs softly as the 
in all his small experience were precisely | dawn brightened, and all the dim staircase 
those upon whom he was about to turn.|and closed doors grew visible, revealed by 
He was alone, and had everything to plan, | the silent growth of the early light. No- 
everything to do for himself. body heard him, nobody dreaned that any 
And yet was there nobody whom he could | secret step could ever glide down those 
take into his confidence? Suddenly in the | stairs or out of the innocent hones’ house. 
stillness of the night a certain prosperous, He was the youngest in it, and should have 
comfortable figure came into the boy’s| been the mostinnocent; and he thought he 
mind — one who thought it was well to get meant no evil. Was it not his right he was 
money and wealth and power, anyhow ex- going to claim? He went softly out, going 
cept dishonestly, which of course was an through the drawing-room window, which 
impracticable and impolitic way. When it was safer to leave open than the door, 
that idea came to him like an inspiration, and across the lawn, which made no sound 
Will gave a little start, and looked up, and beneath his foot. The air of the summer 
saw the blue dawn making all the bars of morning was like balm, and soothed him, 
his window visible against the white blind and the blueness brightened and grew rosy 
that covered it. Night was gone with its as he went his way among the early dews. 
dark counsels, and the day had come.) The only spot on which, like Gideon’s fleece, 
What he did after that was to take out his no dew had fallen, was poor Will’s beating 
boy’s purse, and count over carefully all the heart, as he went away in silence and se- 
money it contained. It was not much, but crecy from his mother’s door. 
yet it was enough. Then he took his first | 








MIGNONETTE. Come with soft rounded cheeks and eyes as 
Turs is no rose, among the garden flowers bright 
A queen in her own right, or lily fair As sunlight on a stream ; 
The bride of kings. that breathes upon the air Come back in tears, 


Such fragrance as the fragrance of these bowers. | O memory, hope, love of finished years. 
The sun has pass’d this way and laid the hours 
Of light and warmth, with all a lover’s care, 


bitter sweet 
Upon my garden’s breast, and everywhere O dream how sweet, ye ee a pal eas 
Arise sweet answers. This that overpowers Whose oe enh Deen Reem te ee 
Or rose or lily, and does least forget Where souls brimful of love abide and meet; 
The sun that loved it, seeking to renew Where thirsting, longing eyes 
Its vows of perfume, as in deep regret Watch the slow door 
a fg - ee That opening, letting in, lets out no more. 
’ = , M h ivi 
Whose beauty is its sweetness, not its hue. ena Oe ee See, Oe Say Sv 


‘My very life again though cold in death ; 
Come back to me in dreams that I may give 
Pulse for pulse, breath for breath : 
ECHO. Speak low, lean low, 
As long ago, my love, how long ago! 





BY MISS ROSSETTI. 
Come to me in the silence of the night ; 
Come in the speaking silence of a dream ; 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
VOLTAIRE AND HIS VALET. 


A MYSTERIOUS MS. * 


So many literary forgeries have been com- 
mitted since printing and publishing have 
become institutions of civilized life that any 


announcements of letters or journals rela-| 


tive to great characters or great events of 
times gone by are now received with dis- 
trust or indifference. All that zeal and ap- 
parent good faith could effect a few years 
since, was not sufficient to create a library- 
rush for a quasi-unpublished novel of Sir 
Walter Scott. Ill-natured critics and lazy 
subscribers to libraries read portions of the 
romance, and pronounced its personages to 
be neither kith nor kin to Edward Waverley 
or Henry Morton of Milnwood. 

That failure however will not put an end 
to yet further attempts while ingenuity and 
a weak moral sense find themselves in com- 
pany with greed for profit and for literary 
fame. 

Of none of their literary giants would 
our Gallic neighbours be more desirous to 
discovér unpublished documents than of the 
much abused and much lauded Voltaire. 
From the earnestness with which his relies 
have been searched for it might be thought 
that there remains not now to be discovered 
the smallest scrap of paper connected with 
his life were it no better than a sheriff's 
summons or a washerwoman’s bill. But 
Gilead is not without its balm, either coun- 
terfeit or the genuine article. Rome and 
the Campagna will furnish antique relics 
carefully corroded or verdigrised, while 
poor but ingenious dealers exist to fashion 
accurate copies, and give them the needed 
marks of age and neglect. 

It is only the other day that a sort of 
journal purporting to have been kept by a 
nameless attendant on Voltaire and Mme. 
du Charelet, came into the hands of a Pa- 
risian man of letters, after breathing its 
mouldy odours on the contents of some 
chest or pormanteau for about a century. 
The appearance of the papers and the sub- 
ject matter contained in them seemed ¢o 
tally so well that the happy finder did not 
hesitate to get the contents forthwith trans- 
ferred to printers’ type, and sent abroad as 
genuine circumstances hitherto unheard of, 
or barely hinted at in the lives of the great 
literary idol of the French and his fair but 
fickle triend, Mme. du Chatelet. * 


* Voltaire et Mme. du Chatelet: Révélations dun 
Serviteur attaché & leurs Personnes, Manuscript 





The editor has not taken the slightest 
trouble to detail any circumstances relative 
to the resting-place of the MS., its transfer- 
rence from this to that pair of hands, or its 
acquisition by himself. Having apparently 
the utmost confidence in the genuineness of 
his find, his anxiety to make the whole lit- 
erary world partakers of the treasure with 
the least possible delay would not suffer him 
to keep his guests from the coveted enter- 
tainment by the dry and tiresome details of 
the adventures of the copy book. The air 
of frankness with which he introduces any 
disparaging fact, goes far to make his read- 
ers sympathize with his feelings and opin- 
ions. 


“ There is one principal point to be noticed, 
and we shall treat it with the utmost freedom. 
The author of the MS. has not transmitted his 
name, and all our researches on this head have 
been unproductive. We have examined with 
the utmost care the correspondence of Voltaire 
during the time our author was in his service, 
and our labour has been completely fruitless. 
But notwithstanding the absence of this valu- 
able information, the MS. possesses a character 
of truth from an infinity of facts confirmed by 
the correspondence of Voltaire. * * * * 
Our publication is a publication marked by 
good faith; the original manuscript is in our 
hands, and any person wishing to inspect it 
shall have full liberty to do so.” 


Now this proceeding is much more gen- 
tlemanly and agreeable than that adopted 
a century since by the author of Ossian’s 
Poems. It may be objected to us that the 
word “ author ” is here used out of its nat- 
ural sense, but we can quote Punch as our 
model for he distinctly names Lord William 
Lennox as the author of Sir Walter Scott’s 
romances. The proceeding we repeat is 
agreeable, but did not Mr. Ireland, Junr., 
produce the quasi Vortigern of Shakespeare 
on the paper, and in the cursive hand and 
the ink of the early part of the seventeenth 
century so as to deceive the Colliers and the 
Halliwells of his day ? 

Those who have made the literary history 
of the eighteenth century their study, will 
find the spirit of the volume under inspec- 
tion to harmonize surprisingly with that of 
a bona fide journal kept by an intelligent 
person but not a pract'sed writer under the 
circumstances set forth in the preface. But 
every one knows the character of veracity 
which Defoe was able to impart to his “ His- 
tory of the Plague” and to the sojourn of 


et Pieces ineditées, publies avec Commentaires et 
Notes historiques. Par M, D’Alvaues Havard, Pas 
ris; Dentu, 
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Crusoe on his island;— Sir Robert Kerr | gave Congreve a salutary lesson in self- 
b] ta) 5 7 


Porter to “Sir Edward Seward’s Narra- 
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ap- 
preciation. Brutus appeared in 1730, and 


tive,” and in our own day the Pastor Mein- | was followed by Zara, that tragedy which 
hold * to his “ Amber Witch.” Not being | has since wrung so many tears from sensi- 
on the spot and enabled to inspect the MS., | tive Parisians. His “ Lettres Philosophiques” 
we fear to speak more decidedly on the sub- | dealt so impudently with Christian philoso- 
ject. IfM. Havard has really got posses-| phy that the not very moral or religious 


sion of a genuine MS. he will please accept 
our compliments. If what we have before 
us is a modern antique, the imitation is mar- 
vellously like the original, and it is a pity 
that M. Havard should not have sought 
another direction for his literary energies. 


VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DU CHATELET. 


Before entering on the domestic concerns 
of the gentleman and lady set forth in the 
volume before us, we propose to submit an 
outline of the lives of both for the sake of 
those readers not endowed with a retentive 
memory. The father of Marie Francois 
Arouet de Voltaire was notary of the cha- 
telet in Paris, and there on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1694, was the future poet and philos- 
opher born. He was educated in the col- 
lege of Louis le Grand, and while yet a 
boy, wrote some essays for which that won 
derful and self-indulgent lady, Ninon de 
YEnclos left him a legacy. His juvenile 
tragedy of Gidipus induced his father, who 
had designed him for the law, to allow him 
to devote himself to literature; it also ef- 
fected his release from the Bastille where 
he had spent some comfortless weeks for 
writing satires on the government of the 
day. Taking up his residence in England 
through disgust at the non-success of two 
other tragedies, he published the “ Henri- 
ade ” by subscription, learned English, and 


* This ingenuous and estimable clergyman sur- 
rounded his tale, the discovery of the Ms., &c., 
with such an array of truthlike circumstances that 
many even of the sect of Strauss were ready to 
swear by their gods that the MS. was as he asserted 
discovered in the identical old chest, and in the very 
Pomeranian church pointed out by the good and 
cunning pastor, and that the story was a true story 
in all its particulars. Then did he turn on these 
wise men in this crafty wise: ‘ You consider your- 
selves more capable of forming correct notions of 
the characters of persons who existed near two 
thousand years ago, and of the occurrences that then 
took place than those estimable people who were 
contemporaries with them, and those trustworthy 
successors to whom they delegated their trust. And 
of course you, the few individuals of a small self- 
opinionative sect are better judges of the character 
of the sacred writings issued in that far back time 
than the contemporaries of the writers and all the 
learned and virtuous that have since shed “lustre on 
Christendom. Yet with all your intell ctual superi- 
ority you are unable to form atrue notion of a cir- 
cumstance happening under your very eyes. You 
pronounce the ** Amber Witch ’’ a true narrative of 
the seventeenth century. Yet there is not a single 
incident in the story other than the mere manulac- 
ture of my brain.” 


} 





ministers of Louis XV. gave powers to the 
constable to “ comprehend him as a vagrom 
infidel,” and disturber of public morals, 
such as they were. Taking shelter from 
the storm in Madame du Chatelet’s chateau 
at Cirey, on the borders of Champagne 
and Lorraine, he wrote in that asylum of 
Venus and Minerva his plays of A/zire and 
Mahomet. The last-mentioned tragedy let 
him down still lower in the estimation of 
such of the public as happened to be con- 
scientious Christians, but Merope, acted in 
1743, obtained his admission to the court of 
“Louis the Well-beloved” as Gentleman 
of the Bed-chamber and State Historian. 
In 1746 he became an Academician, but 
contriving to get into sundry literary squab- 
bles he repaired to Luneville in Lorraine, 
where Stanislaus King of Poland, and father 
of the Queen of France kept his litile 
court. There alternately quarrelling with 
and fondling the lady of his heart he re- 
mained from 1746 to 1749. In 1750 he 
repaired to the court of that kindred spirit 
Frederic of Prussia. It would be a rare 
thing to find two eminently sensual and 
selfish philosophers, men uninfluenced by 
the sweet Christian virtues, living long in 
amity. Frederic and Voltaire were no ex- 
ceptions. So little pleased was our hero 
with his royal friend and patron that he did 
not feel comfortable till he had placed all 
France and a consierable part of Germany 
between them. The latter portion of his 
life was spent at Ferney in le Pays de Gex. 
He had been for a long time subject to 
great bodily infirmity ; and the excitement 
consequent on a visit to Paris in 1778, where 
he was welcomed with the utmost enthusi- 
asm, hastened his death, which occurred on 
the 30th of May in that year. He made a 
profession of Christian faith towards his 
departure. 

Gabrielle Emilie Marquise du Chatelet 
Lomont, one of the most remarkable wo- 
men of the 18th century, was born at 
Paris, 17th December, 1706. She siudied 
Italian and Latin with her father, the 
Baron de Breteuil, but soon looking on such 
studies as mere pastime, she betook herself 
to the mathematical and physical sciences. 
From among her crowd of suitors the 
learned and beautiful Gabrielle selected the 
Marquis by whose name she is known. 
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Afier some time she thought her hours might 


be more profitably employed in studying 
Platonics and Newton's Principia with 
Marie Frangois Arouet than in discussing 
horses, dogs, ploughs, and harrows with her 
wedded lord, who seems to have treated 
this change in his wife’s feelings with much 
indifference. While she and her devoted 
philosopher were partaking the hospitalities 
of the King of Poland at Luneville in 1747, 
M. de Saint Lambert, a young captain of 
the Lorraine Guards became their triend, 
and she found herself, willing or not, trans- 
ferring the personal attachment just now 
felt for the caustic philosopher, to the mind- 
less but fascinating guardsman, and nothing 
left for the forsaken old love but learned 
esteem. Voltaire raged at first like a 
Hyrcanian tiger, but he could not exist 
without her society, and his intended depar- 
ture for Paris was suspended. On the 10th 
of September, 1749, she died, having given 
birth to a child a few days before. Voltaire 
could not obtain rest or sleep for many 
days, owing to his excessive grief. The 
nameless secretary of M. Havard’s MS. says 
he effected his recovery: by the “ exhibi- 
tion ” of some unfeeling letters of his idol. 
A translation of Newton’s Principia accom- 
panied by algebraic illustrations was made 
by this lady, but not published till seven 
years after her death. 


MADAME DU CHATELET AT HOME. 


Our servant sans nom says he entered 
into the service of Madame du Chatelet in 
January, 1746, she then residing in her city 
mansion in the city of Paris. His duties 
seem to have been of the lightest description, 
viz., that of purchasing new fashions, and 
what he calls * executing particular commis- 
sions.” The lady took a cup of coffee with 
cream in the morning, and then occupied 
her time till supper in abstruse studies with 
Voltaire or some academician, or in trying 
on gowns and caps. In the course of six 
months she took supper ten times at home 
(the nameless servant counted them). On 
some of these occasions she and her philoso- 
pher supped (ée-a-fée, on others the com- 
pany reached the number of five, the Duc 
de Richelieu being their most frequent 

uest. 

The cellar was only indiffirently fur- 
nished. Their wine merchant sent in a 
couple of dozen bottles at a time, the white 
kind doing duty for champagne, and when 
the supply was nearly used, another two 
dozen were ordered. 
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known power for convenience), on the 
morning after his arrival, was summoned 
along with the chambermaid, to assist at 
Madame’s toilet. He had been used to the 
free and easy manners of the court of Lor- 
raine, but he knew not the extent to which 
pure innocence or thorough lack of mod- 
esty could go till his domestication in the 
household of’ Madame du Chitelet. 

By way of pendant to this sketch of in- 
dependence among the great, Mr. X. next 
submits an outline of a supper taken by 
five ladies of quality at a cabaret. They 
had spent the evening in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and in a tavern at Chaillot they took 
supper. At the commencement they sent 
away their five lacqueys, and ate, and 
drank, and talked, probably with little 
mutual edification till five o’clock in the 
morning, when Mons. X. paid the bill and 
called their chariots. The five ladies 
were : — 

1, Marchioness de Deffand, a lady not 
rigid in her morals, separated from her hus- 
band soon after her marriage, and a much 
esteemed friend of Horace Walpole’s, Vol- 
taire’s, and D’Alembert’s. 

2, Madame de Grafligny, authoress of the 
“Letters of a Peruvian Lady.” Some 
ladies of unedifying lives have written ex- 
emplary novels; our own era does not lack 
examples. 

3, Mme. de la Popeliniére ; whose husband 
the Financier wrote a nice book, and had 
it illustrated with costly engravings. — Its 
character may be guessed at when it is 
known that the dissolute Louis XV. caused 
copies of it to be seized and destroyed. 

4,The Marquise de la Meuse of whom 
there is little to be said; and 

5, Mme. du Chatelet of whom we shall 
have perhaps too much to say. 


ONE OF VOLTAIRE’S PETTY VENGEANCES. 


Voltaire could no more forgive personal 
wffronts than the First Napoleon. The di- 
rectors of the opera had given him much 
offence, and this is‘ the mode in which he 
took an appropriate if undignified revenge. 
M. Royer, one of the directors mentioned, 
happening one day to dine in a house facing 
Voltaire’s residence, and coming to the 
window, the unfriends recognized each 
other. A troup of wandering Tyroleans 
with their bears passing at the moment, the 
poet invited them into the court, and for 
two mortal hours he scorched the delicately 
organized ears of the musical chief with the 
diabolical discords coming from the throats 


Mr. X. (we give this name to the un-| of the bears, and the combined throats and 
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instruments of their masters. All the 
neighbours were at their windows, all that 
could find room occupied the street. Vol- 
taire looked on with as benevolent a smile 
as his eminently cynical features could as- 
sume ; M. Royer held out with the resolution 
of a Stoic for 120 minutes, and then was 
obliged to yield. The moment he disap- 
peared from the window the performers 
were liberally paid, and dismissed. 


HOW RICHELIEU’S SPEECH WAS SPOILED. 


The Marechal Due de Richelieu, whom 
Dumas’ admirers have by heart, intending 
to pronounce a complimentary speech be- 
fore the King on the occasion of the peace, 
begged Voltaire to compose a pithy and 
short one for him, for the gallant duke’s 
memory was not good. Readers of the 
Chevalier d’Harmental (a delightful and 
harmless romance by the way) are aware 
that the duke’s spelling was not in accord 
with the orthography of the day. The 
speech was composed, and sent in MS. to 
Mme. du Chatelet for inspection, and the 
Marquise de Boufflers being with her at its 
arrival, they read it together, and the latter 
lady made a copy of it while her hostess was 
dressing for the opera. 

From this surreptitious copy several others 
were made next morning, and while the 
vain but illiterate speaker was reciting his 
well-conned extempore before the King, he 
could distinctly hear some gentlemen at his 
back repeating the lesson, generally antici- 
pating him by a word or two. : 

_Nothing could exceed the intensity of 
his suppressed rage. He thought he had 
been betrayed by Voltaire; so he with- 
drew without presenting to the King a 
polyglot of compliments in seven languages, 
which M. de Voltaire had intrusted to him 
for presentation at conclusion of his speech. 

Our poet taking for granted that his 
many-tongued anthology had been deliv- 
ered unto the royal hands in the morning, 
presented copies in the evening to all whom 
he wished to honour; but what was his 
chagrin next morning on receiving from the 
duke’s messenger the identical packet 
which had been intended for the King! 
Comparison between the furies of the poet 
and the duke would be more than odious. 
He ran to a painting in which M. Bean- 
douin had represented the apotheosis of the 
noble offender, tore it out of the rich frame, 
trampled on it several times, and then flung 
it into the fire. 

Accidentally meeting some time after 
they commenced a lively discussion, but 








Richelieu learning that the real culprit was 
Madame de Boufflers, cooled down at once, 
embrassemens ensued and their revived 
good intelligence never after experienced a 
change. 


HOW VOLTAIRE PUNISHED MADAME POM- 
PADOUR. 


Under better circumstances Mme. de Pom- 
padour might have filled a more moral and 
useful part on the world’s stage than that of 
mistress to the indolent, selfish. and sensual 
Louis XV. At first she and our poet were 
good friends, but “ when the strife began,” 
she spoke many a word of ill intent in its 
regard to the crowned voluptuary. Vol- 
taire thought he might be more comfortable 
at Sans Souci with the philosophic Fritz, 
and so asked permission from Louis to take 
the “journey due north.” It was ungra- 
ciously granted, and when the petitioner 
was still within hearing he heard him ob- 
serve to those close to him, “ There will be 
a madman the less in France.” Mr. X. 
asserts that his master before he set forth to 
visit his dear friend, made him copy a most 
insulting letter to some female (blank space 
left for name) and subjoin his own name 
(to wit X. or whatever it was) to it. The 
secretary complied with much reluctance 
as there was considerable danger in the pro- 
ceeding, but Voltaire was a liberal master. 
The original sketch was flung into the fire 
by its writer, but as in plays and romances, 
it fell on an unconsumed billet, and when 
the master’s back was turned the servant’s 
hands nimbly drew it from its unsafe posi- 
tion. 

Some weeks after the departure of Vol- 
taire, X. was summoned to the presence of 
M. Argenson, minister of police, shown his 
own letter, and asked if that was his hand- 
writing. On his acknowledging his handi- 
work, the next question was, “ Do you know 
to whom it was addressed?” He said with 
truth that he did not, and happily was able 
to produce the original but slightly injured. 
“This is a happy circumstance for you,” 
said the severe man. “ Otherwise I should 
have been obliged to put you in the Bastille 
for life. Do nothing of the sort for the fu- 
ture.” X. heard nothing further of the af- 
fair. He supposed that Argenson turned 
Mme. de Pompadour’s suspicions in another 
direction, as' he was a personal friend of 
Voltaire’s. . 

Mr. X.’s editor expresses regret that he 
did not preserve a copy of the famous let- 
ter ; of course we are bound to sympathize. 
Some will probably assert that whoever 
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found all that we have of X.’s manuscript, 
could have little trouble in finding the let- 
ter if it had been considered advisable. 


VOLTAIRE’S TRICKS AT SANS SOUCI. 


Voltaire found an undesirable acquaint- 
ance domiciled with Frederic on his arrival 
at his court. This was M. Maupertuis, who 
had some years before been at the North 
Cape to measure a degree of the meridian. 
On his return Voltaire found fault with his | 
report and the results arrived at, and so | 
worried the earnest savant that he quitted | 
Paris, and took refuge at Berlin. It may | 
be supposed that he was not a little cha- 
grined on the accession of his tormentor to 
the select society at the court, but an ap- 
parent reconciliation took place at the 
ae of the king. 

n the evening reunions of Wolff, Euler, 
D’Argens, D’Arget, .D’Arnaud, and Vol- 
taire in the apartment of the king, he would 
frequently set two or three of them by the 
ears by suggestions and mischievous ques- 
tions, and enjoy the hot point to which the 
ensuing discussion frequently arose. Be- 
yond a certain degree on the socal ther- 
mometer he would not allow the quarrel to 
pao, but this not satisfying Voltaire’s 

itter feelings toward Maupertuis, he com- 
posed his “ Micromegas ” (the Little Great), 
an ill-natured satire on the voyage to the 
North Cape, and read it in MS. to his 
brother savans, the object of the satire ex- 
cepted. 

Frederic hearing the circumstance was 
resolved to let the mischief’ proceed no fur- 
ther. So he privately communicated his 
will to all the printers of Berlin that they 
should execute no literary work for the 
present without his express sanction. Vol- 
taire applying to one of the body to put his 
“ Micromegas ” in type was informed of the 
royal command. This not meeting his views 
he took away the MS., promising to return 
with it in a day or two after making some 
desirable corrections and additions. He 
did return as he said he would, and pre- 
sented a “ Defence of Lord Bolingbroke’s 
Remarks on History.” On the printer 
showing this to the king he was only too 
ready to affix his imprimatur to an anti- 
scriptural tract, and the printing went on. 
When half the work was in type the author 
managed to introduce the “ Micromegas,” 
and proture several proofs, which he dis- 
tributed among his frends, Frederic held 
Maupertuis in much estimation, and when 
he heard of the new device for his confu- 
sion he put his persecutor under arrest. 





Things becoming very uncomfortable on 
both sides, the satirist effected his return to 
France, and the friends of little faith be- 
came bitter enemies. Witness this note of 
Frederic to his sister, the Margravine of 
Bayreuth : — 


“T have allowed Voltaire to depart with little 
regret. He is a dangerous madman, who is fit 
for nothing but to be tied up; you would 
scarcely credit all the tricks and mischiefs he 
has perpetrated here. It is a humiliating thing 
that so much witsand knowledge do not tend to 
make men better. I have declared fir Mauper- 
tuis. I considered 1 ought to do so as his 
probity is so well known to me. I have not 
done however all that he wished. I am some- 
what annoyed that his self-love should have 
been so irritated by the scratches and bites of 
an ape, whom besides he has seen so well 
whipped.” 


Our poet-philosopher was not a moral man 
in the strict or lax sense of the word. His 
conduct however was innocent in comparison 
with the tone of some of his writings. The 
confidential amanuensis of Voltaire is de- 
cent in his-language, so is his editor, and 
both have used much discretion in their 
march over the quags and sloughs of their 
subject. We omit that part of the narra- 
tive which bears on the domestic virtues of 
Voltaire’s niece, Mme. Denis, not that the 
subject is calculated to do any harm; it is 
merely disgusting. 


VOLTAIRE IN ILL TEMPER. 


Some of the circumstances related by Mr. 
X. are mentioned with a difference in Lives 
of Voltaire. For some of those which fol- 
low, especially the domestic scenes, he is 
the only authority. The following extract 
is given in a nearly literal rendering of his 
French, which his editor does not consider 
a model of style, but which, as he says, he 
has not attempted to improve in any in- 
stance — a commendable system in the pre- 
servation of old traditions and legends, in 
local narratives and contemporary biogra- 
phies. 


“Madame la Marquise du Chitelet having 
translated Newton, intended to get her com- 
mentary printed. With this intent she begged 
M. Clairant of the Academy to inspect her 
work, and verify the calculations. This opera- 
tion requiring time, she passed entire days with 
him ina room on the second floor, and in the 
evening they supped with Voltiire. For some 
time he had been in a suffering state. His 
stomach was out of order, and he was recom- 








mended strict regularity. One evening desir- 
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ing to sup earlier than usual, he sent me to re- 
quest them to come down. Wishing to finish 


a calculation, Madame asked for a quarter of 


an hour’s grace; half an hour went by; I 
went back ; ‘We are coming down,’ said they. 

“ At the word M. de Voltaire gave orders to 
serve up, but as they did not appear, and the 
plates were cooling fast, M. de Voltaire ran up- 
stairs like a madman. Finding the door locked 
on the inside he burst it open with a kick, and 
at the noise they quitted their work, and took 
their places at table. As they went down stairs 
he said to them, ‘I think you are in league to 
make an end of me.’ 

“In ordinary cases their supper was long 
and pleasant; that night it was short, and 
Scarcely a mouthful was eaten. They never 
took their eyes off their plates, and hardly 
spoke a word. M. Clairant went away early, 
and did not return for some time after this dis- 
agreeable scene. M. de Voltaire went to bed at 
* early hour, but he was too much agitated to 
sleep. 

“Next morning Madame la Marquise sent 
to know how he felt, and if she might come 
down to breakfast with him. She came a few 
minutes afterwards, and I served her coffee in a 
large cup of Saxon porcelain, the inside gilt, 
and the outside presenting a beautifully col- 
oured landscape and figures. I having with- 
drawn, Mme. du Chitelet began to remonstrate 
with him for his haste the evening before, tell- 
ing him he was entirely in the wrong to be 
vexed with her, she loved him so much. As 
she came near him, still holding her cup in her 
hand, he gave her a rough push, and cup and 
saucer fell on the floor, and were broken into 
little bits. Madame, who was fond of this 
bijou, said something to him in English, which 
I did not understand, and walked up to her 
apartments much disturbed.” 


Thus did the tide turn on the irritable 
philosopher, who immediately called in the 
eaves-dropping X., made him pick up the 
larger bits, and take them to M. Dela- 
frenaye of the Palais Royal, in order to 
have others purchased, as near as could be 
in pattern. He gave him two louis-d’ors, 
but alas the China-man had not any that 
would match, and the nearest approach that 
could be made would cost ten louis— the 
lowest denier. Half a dozen specimens 
were submitted to the repentant sage, and 
he sadly grumbled to pay the ten louis. 
“ Why,” said he, “did not Madame take 
her coffee before she came down ? ten louis 
is no trifle.” Mr. X. carried the offering 
to Madame, who graciously received it, and 
as X. said, the little squabble had no un- 
pleasant results. 

If a philosopher is one whose under- 
standing and will keep the irascible and 
sensual impulses in subjection, M. de Vol- 
taire could scarcely be reckoned in that 


superior class of mortals. The incidents 
| here recorded did oceur in all probability. 
| Entertaining such affection for the memory 
of his hero, M. Havard would never have 
invented the incident of the push. Mere | 
| animal impulse must have been very strong 
in Voltaire, seeing that his long experiences 
of the amenities of good society, had not 
|made a compliance with its decencies at 
| least, a necessity of his very nature. The 
| principal incident of the next series is rather 
|startling. Surely Mons. X. once owned 
bone and flesh. His editor whom we take 
to be a man of conscience would not have 
invented the calumny. 








NOBLE CARD SHARPERS. 


In the commencement of October, 1746, 
Mme. du Chatelet went with the Court to 
| Fontainebleau. She enjoyed the privilege 
of a stool in the Queen’s drawing-rooms 
and of being cheated at her card-tables. 
Voltaire followed her thither. Before set- 
ting forth Madame had collected all her 
ready cash, and as Mr. X. expresses it, had 
squeezed M. Lacroix her steward as dry as 
any chip. She found herself in possession 
400 louis, and M. de Voltaire, who did not 
play, carried with him half that amount. 

Their departure was attended with some 
little discomfort. Their servants were to have 
only about 10d. English money for wages 
per day, and as living was rather expensive 
at the royal village, they refused to stir. 
All were dismissed in consequence except 
Madame’s chambermaid. Mr. X. having 
left the lady’s service sometime before, was 
sought out by M. de Voltaire’s agents, and 
he accordingly set out by the “ water 
coach,” and found his new master as well as 
Madame domiciled with the Duc de Riche- 
lieu. 

The first evening spent at the Queen’s 
gambling table, Madame easily lost her 400 
gold pieces. On her return home she dis- 
patched her “huzzar” to Paris to raise a 
new supply, and for the second evening 
Voltaire’s 200 pieces enabled her to make 
an appearance at the Jeu de la Reine. They 
went in search of the former stray louis, 
much to Mons. V.’s discontent, for he knew 
the value of money. The third evening 
she had on her approach to the fatal table, 
380 louis borrowed at high interest by her 
steward, and in a few minutes she was 
relieved of their weight. Rendered des- 
perate she then mortgaged her word, and 
did not cease till she owed nearly four 
thousand pounds sterling ! 
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Voltaire whose infatuation for this wo- 
man kept him ever at her side, becoming 
frightened at the magnitude of her losses, 
hinted to her in English that her infatua- 
tion had prevented her all along from see- 
ing that she was playing with cheats. She 


chon in the “ Originaux ” of Voltaire. Mme. 
was excellent in the parts of country dam- 
sels, arch chambermaids, and all such char- 
acters. 


NO HONOUR AMONG LEARNED THIEVES. ’ 








was somewhat startled at what he said, and 
looking round she perceived that his words It does not come within our plan to enter 
had been understood by some of the stand- /on the particulars of Mme.’s falsehood to 
ers-by, and that some unfriendly move-| her sickly and infirm. admirer in favour of 
ments were taking place. They quitted | the Lorraine Captain of the Guards. When 
the company at once, returned to the | convinced of her infidelity, he would have 
duke’s, got the chambermaid and coachman_ started from Commercy where they were at 
- ag — them, started for Paris, but | the time in attendance on the little court 
roke down at Essonne. The fracture | of the King of Poland, and made his wa 
a regen neither the gentleman, nor | to Paris with a firm resolve never to loo. 
the lady, nor the chambermaid, nor the | into her eyes again. Alas! she had be- 
coachman, had a sou in possession to pay /come essential to his well-being, such as it 
the — and he protested by Vulcan his | was, and he strove to content himself with 
patron that payment should be found. A mere friendship, and those attentions so 
oe of their acquaintance riding by | charming when offered by a beautiful and 
to Fontainebleau, extricated them from intelligent woman. M. Havard is deeply 
their fix, and in the midst of hearty laugh- | sensible of the wrong inflicted by the hand- 
ter they separated. Voltaire stopped at some but comparatively stupid man-at-arms 
—— —_ Paris, and wrote to the! on the sensitive and faithful lover, the au- 
uchess of Maine at Sceaux an account of thor of “Candide.” As to the Marquis 
— terror he was in of the exalted cheats | himself, what Parisian writer or reader be- 
— = had rashly a - night- | —_ a thought on a or — 
l a trusty servant of the Duchess’s re-| done to an unsentimental and common-place 
ceived the terrified savant into a cabriolet, | husband? He thus feelingly expostulates 
os a to Sceaux, = — = the self-seeking Captain Saint Lam- 
nths in a remote chamber of the | bert — 
chateau, his presence being unknown to 





any of the residents of the castle except 
the Duchess and one or two confidential 
domestics. 

And how did Mme. du Chatelet make up 
her debt of honour? Simply by abstaining 
from gambling for six weeks, and bringing 


such strong influences to bear on people in | 


power that she obtained the right of nomi- 
nation to the post of Farmer-General of 
taxes. This, besides clearing off her debt, 
left her during life an income of some few 
thousand livres. The great folk of the day 
could not have ensured the future revolu- 
tion by forethought and grasp of plan more 
inevitably than they did by allowing them- 
selves every possible indulgence for the 
day, and never bestowing a thought on the 
morrow. 

Meantime she did not forget her friend. 
She exerted all means at her command to 
mollify the offended cheats of high degree, 
and when all danger was passed, she pro- 
ceeded to Sceaux to bring the good tidings. 


For eight days, balls, fire-works, comedies, | 


and pleasant reunions of every kind, cele- 


“You were by the side of a man, who hon- 
‘oured you by his friendship and his counsels, 
| and you deceived and outraged him. Must we 

then, when passion speaks, lay the bridle on its 
' neck, and let it go where it pleases? No! this 
is not the morality of an honourable man, and 
| your memory cannot but suffer for it. 

“ Voltaire was your friend ; you should have 
| respected her whose life was bound up with his. 
| “We commiserate Voltaire, for he sincerely 
|loved Mme. du Chatelet, and this treason ren- 
dered him very wretched.” 


| 
| So completely has M. Havard exhausted 
| his stock of sympathy on Voltaire that he 
has not left himself a single grain to bestow 
on that man to whom Madame’s affections 
and cares were rightfully due, and to whom 
| the,said Voltaire had done the utmost wrong 
| in the social scheme that one man can in- 
| flict on another. 


DEATH OF MME. DU CHATELET. 


Mme. du Chitelet’s death occurred at 
Luneville, and in the bedchamber of the 


brated the happy event, the Marchioness| Queen of Poland. Mons. X. attributes it 
herself filling the parts of Issa in “ Zelin-| to a draught of iced Orgeat taken impru- 
dor, King of the Sylphs,” and that of Fan- | dently after her lying in. Her friend Mme. 
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de Boufflers, her husband, M. de Voltaire, 
and M. de Saint Lambert, were all in the 
chateau at the time, and all were deeply 
affected, Voltaire in chief, though for along 


time he had occupied but a small portion of 


her affections. He and Saint Lambert were 
the last who quitted the chamber of death, 
and here we quote our authority. 


> 


“M. de Voltaire overpowered by grief, fell 
down at the foot of the stair-case near the sentry 
box, and struck his head against the flag. His 
lackey who was following him, raised him as- 
sisted hy M. de Saint Lambert. Voltaire see- 
ing this gentleman, cried out, still weeping 
bitterly, ‘ Ah! it is you that have killed her!’ 
° . . . And they retired to their separate 
apartments borae down by sorrow.” 


Very sharp are the scourges reserved for 
our pleasant vices. Mme. de Boufflers as 
she was leaving the room where the dead 
woman lay, bade Mr. X. to take a ring en- 
riched with small diamonds off her finger, 
and keep it safe till demanded. Next day 
She opened the collet in the presence of M. 
de Saint Lambert, took out his miniature, 

resented it to him, returned the ring to 

fr. X., and desired him to give it up to the 
Marquis du Chatelet. Three or four days 
after. Voliaire requested the same most use- 
ful Mr. X. to secure the same ring for a 
moment, open the collet, and bring him his 
miniature which he would find enclosed. 
Guess his mortification when he was told 
what has been just related! Raising his 
eyes to the clouds he exclaimed, “ Oh, wo- 
man, woman! I supplanted Richelieu, 
Saint Lambert supplanted me; one nail 

rives out another; it is in the order of na- 
ture; each has his turn ; so wags the world.’ 
HOW VOLTAIRE WAS 
GRIEF. 


WON FROM HIS 


Poor Voltaire could no more console him- 
self after his loss than Calypso in the school 
book. Stoicism or suicide was the only 
comforter which the gentlemen of the En- 
cyclopedie reserved for themselves. At one 
time he thought of retiring to his friend, 
Dom Calmet * at Senones, but he reflected 
that he should probably find the dull, regu- 
lated life of the monastery little to his taste, 


* Every Biblical scholar knows the value of the 
* Dietionary of the Bible ” compiled by this labori- 
ous and learned Benedictin, whose works on scrip- 
tural and eeclesiastical subjects alone form a consid- 
erable library. He was born at Mesnilla Horgne 
in 1672,and died Abbot of Senones in Lorraine in 
1757, At 80 years of age he wrote hix celebrated 
work on the Apparitions of angels, demons, and 
ghosts, and on the Hungarian vampires. 


| announcing an intended visit. 
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and perhaps be incommoded by wasps or 
vampires. So turning his thoughts to the 
very opposite quarter, he wrote to his dear 
friend and sympathiser, Lord Bolinbroke, 
Meanwhile 
he could not get natural rest, and frequently 
wandered through his rooms in the cold 
winter nights calling on his lost treasure. 
Stumbling over a book on one of these oc- 
casions, he was unable to rise or make him- 
self heard at first, his voice was so weak, 

At last X. hearing him, ran to his aid, 
but being more hasty than fortunate, he 
tumbled over him, thus adding to his dis- 
comfort. He raised him half stiffened with 
cold, got him into bed, made a fire, and 
restored him by dint of rubbing with warm 
towels. 

His cure is given in the words of his at- 
tached servant, who seems to have been 
more addicted to listening at keyholes and 
picking up unconsidered trifles than so 
accomplished a gentleman ought. 


* As I was much attached to him, and feared 
to lose him, I attempted his cure by means of 
some letters of Mme. du Chatelet which I had* 
secured when they were burning her papers. 
Happily Thad come on some in which M. de 
Voltaire was, very harshly treated. So I told 
him be should not lament so much for a woman 
who had not loved him. Notwithstanding his 
weakness he made a bound at these words. 
“How, sir! she did not love me?” “No, 
Monsieur, and I have the proof in my hands.” 

“Thanded him the letters, and the perusal 
rendered him silent for several minutes. He 
grew pale; he trembled with rage and vexation 
for having been so long duped by one, whom 
he could scarce believe capable of such perfidy. 
At last i:e took heart, and became calm ; but he 
repeated more than once, “ She deceived me, 
but who would have believed it!” From that 
moment he never again called on her at night. 
He recovered his health and resumed his ordi- 
nary way of life to the great satisfaction of his 
frieuds.’ 


The editor expresses his vexation at this 
point of the journal at the non-preservation 
of these efficacious letters. But admitting 
the genuineness of the MS. might not Mons. 
X. have forged the documents for the pur- 
pose of effecting a cure on his much valued 
master? Among the Encyclopedian Sad- 
ducees such a proceeding would be looked 
on with much less disfavour than a pious 
fraud among mere Christians. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A WICKED MANU- 
SCRIPT. 


The last anecdote we shall give of Vol- 
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taire’s life in connection with that of Mme. 
du Chatelet has relation to the abominable 
satire he composed on the pure-souled and 
enthusiastic Maid of Orleans. One night 
during one of the proverbially free-spoken 
“ little suppers,” the Duke of Richelieu al- 
luding to the dreary poem on the subject of 
Joan of Are, by Chatelain, descanted on 
the pleasure it would give the company then 
assembled and all the sympathetic supper- 
takers that night in France, if their darling 
poet would compose a poem on the same 
subject and in the spirit of the Fabliauz. 
The hint was taken, the licentious work was 
composed, and read in select committees, 
and delighted them beyond measure, but 
then to get into print was the rub. The 
existing regulations would not allow such a 
free-spoken book to appear, but what. ob- 
stacle could not the united ingenuity of M. 
de Voltaire and Mme. du Chatelet surmount ! 
M. Lemercier, a bookseller, who furnished 
them and their friends with all forbidden 
publications, had a printer in his employ, 
who procured for them two printing cases, 
which they intended to convey to Cirey, 
“Mme.’s country house, and there the mar- 
chioness aided by a compositor or two would 
set up the type, and Voltaire would correct 
the proofs. ‘The scheme fell through. The 
journeymen either fearing the punishment 
inflicted on the printers of forbidden works, 
or not satisfied with the wages offered, 
would not take the journey, and the owner 
of the type, after waiting a fair time for 
payment, threatened legal proceedings. 
They prevailed on him to take it back, and 
accept a reasonable sum for its detention. 
Voltaire afterwards gave the MS. to Fred- 
eric, who carried it with him to the wars, as 
(the comparison is very odious) Alexander 
did the Thad. Prince Charles of Lorraine 
happening to beat the Prussian King at 
Molwitz, a pandour secured the poem and 
the casket in which it was enshrined, and 
sold them to Herr Gamont, one of Charles’s 
valets, and gifted, as may be supposed, with 
a taste for forbidden fruit. ‘This worthy 
having paid a crown for the prize, got it 
rinted at Brussels, and the devil and he 
ad the satisfaction to see six editions issued 
between 1755 and 1761. The author griev- 
ing perhaps to see the public taste vitiated 
by incorrect texts, published a revised and 
improved edition in 1762 in Geneva. 

{me. du Chatelet forfeited any sympathy 
or pity which her beauty, her conversation- 
al charms, and her great talents might ex- 
cite in the hearts of literary people, by 
assisting at the reading out of passages from 
an infamous book such as this, and even 
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offering her services in the setting up of the 
type. 


HOW VOLTAIRE MANAGED A ROGUISH 
PRINTER. 


Voltaire had found by cruel experience * 


that printers were, even as other tradesmen, 
liable to be drawn from the highway of up- 
right dealing into discreditable by-paths 
when a prospect of securing some hundreds 
of copies of a popular work at little cost 
— before them. While perdue in the 
hateau at Sceaux as already related, he 
dissipated his ennui by writing the three 
short tales, Memnon, Zadig, and Babouc. 
He took the following ingenious method of 
preventing the printer from striking off 
some hundreds of extra copies for his own 
emolument. He showed the MS. of Zadig 
to Prault the printer, and agreed to pay him 
so much for an impression of 1,200 copies. 
Prault accepted half what he asked at first 
for the job, as the thoughts of the extra 
copies presented themselves while the bar- 
gain was making. The size, the paper, and 
the type being agreed on, and Prault having 
engaged to furnish 1,200 copies two days 
after the impression was worked off, Vol- 
taire handed over the second half of the 
MS. commencing in the middle of a chap- 
ter, telling Prault to begin with it at the 
top of a page, and use despatch. There 
were, he said, many corrections and changes 
to be made in the first part, but he should 
have it as soon as these were made. Prault 
carried off his copy quite content, rejoicing 
in the clear gain to-arise from the little 
speculation alluded to. . 

The same day, Robert Machuel, a Rouen 
printer then in the city, was summoned, and 
the same ceremony was re-enacted, the 
second citizen getting the first moiety of 
the copy, and Sie directed to have it 
ended exactly at the bottom of a printed 
page. “The second half required correc- 
tions, and would be furnished in course.” 
Fach half was thus printed and furnished 
to the author, who sending for women em- 
ployed by bookbinders, got his entire im- 
pression sewed in four days at his own house, 
and the copies sent to their intended ad- 
dresses, all being given away to his friends 
or well wishers. 

The printers continued to besiege him 
with messages and letters for the remainder 
of the copy, but the “author was sick, and 
could not be” &c., &e. At last they sent 
in their little bills for the work done, and 
were paid. Another edition immediately 
appeared, and Prault and Machuel discover- 
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ed they had incurred expense in producing 
their extra half copies. They would run a 
great risk of detection by getting the cor- 
responding complements printed to make 
their stock saleable. Neither of them knew 
who was his coadjutor, and Prault never 
forgave Voltaire for his ingenious and 
cold-blooded share in the business. 

This affair is treated in the lives of Vol- 
taire somewhat differently, but they agree 
in the account furnished by Mr. X. or his 
editor as to the main fact. 


THE FIRST REPRESENTATION OF “ ORES- 
TEs.” 


Voltaire was not blessed with the happy 
temperament of Charles Lamb, nor even 
that of his fellow countryman, H. de Balzac, 
one of whom joined the audience in hissing 
his own piece, and the other was found fast 
asleep in a box when all was over. He had 
created many enemies among the friends and 
admirers of Crebillon the Elder by select- 
ing the same classic subjects for the ground- 
work of his plots. His “ Orestes” being 
about to appear he came to Paris from 
Luneville in company with the old King of 
Poland, who was then on his journey to see 
his daughter, wife of Louis XV. The sor- 
rows or joys of love had no part in the 
play, and there was a strong opposition or- 
ganized. Still four acts passed without 
condemnation. In the fifth a lady had to 
enter upon particulars in her speech not 
usually heard from woman’s lips, and the 
play came to a stormy end. 

The author at the very time was suffering 
from fever, yet at the end he collected the 
opinions of his well-wishers, went home, re- 
wrote the fifth act, suppressed the speech, 
made some changes in the other acts, and 
all this by two o’clock in the morning. X. 
says he then set him to write out the separ- 
ate parts, and when that task was achieved, 
carry them as fast as a carriage and four 
would enable him, to the different actors and 
actresses. 

A full house waited the second represen- 
tation, and the ill-wishers of the author 
were quite prepared to seize on the faulty 
portions as they occurred. Great was their 
disappointment at their omission, and the 
disappointment was equalled by their won- 
der on finding a new fifth act carried 
through by the performers with as much 
fire and completeness, as if they were at 
the fiftieth performance. 

The weak frame animated by the fie: 
heart. and intellect and now under the visi- 
tation of fever had nearly gone to pieces on 





this occasion. He persisted in his intention 
to return to Luneville, and his faithful X. 
succeeded in reaching that asylum with the 
breath still in the body of his master. He 
says that the cares of Mme. du Chatelet 
soon restored him. It is to be feared that 
no woman of her school could long attend to 
the wants and whims of an invalid even if 
he contained the spirit of ten philosophers 
within his own frame, and be able to keep 
at arms-length disadvantageous comparisons 
connected with some gay, robust, handsome 
young fellow of her acquaintance. 


VOLTAIRE’S PRIVATE THEATRE AND THE 
COMPANY TRAINED THERE. 


What an energetic and persevering spirit 
was wrapt up in that frail tenement of clay, 
called Voltaire, and how freely and instan- 
taneously flashed the fire of his resentment 
against the highest powers of Christendom 
when a real or fancied affront was offered 
him. One essential element of success en- 
tered deeply into his system, — a determined 
purpose not to be disheartened by one or 
two failures in a darling project. Being 
embroiled with the actors and actresses of 
the Théatre Francais, he got his second 
floor converted into a small theatre, and 
sent his faithful X. among the amateur es- 
tablishment through the city in search of 
promises of talent. Thus he might try the 
effect of some unacted pieces in his own 
little theatre, before submitting them to 
the mercies of @the many-headed monster, 
the public. 

The envoy was best pleased with a com- 
pany he found in an upholsterer’s garret at 
the entrance of the old Rue du Temple. 
Mandron, a young journeyman upholsterer, 
was the chief of the troupe; he acted old 
men in a very pleasing style. Lekain was 
the second. :He had not a prepossessing ap- 
pearance, but was full of intelligence. Heur- 
taux the third in estimation was also an 
actor of judgment, and alterwards obtained 
a place in the company of the Margravine 
of Bayreuth, whence he was transferred to 
the Theatre Royal Berlin. Mlle, Baton 
(what an unfortunate stage name!) was 
young, and agreeable in face and figure, but 
exhibiting little talent. The rest were 
amateurs. X. having made his report, he 
was commissioned to present M. de Vol- 
taire’s compliments to the entire troupe, 
and to request them to call on him at their 
earliest convenience with a view to the pri- 
vate representation of some of his historic 
pieces. 

The message gave great joy to the poor 
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aspirants, and they were all assembled in 
Voltaire’s salon next morning at 9, A. M., 
from the “ Noble Father” to the prompter. 
Voltaire making his appearance, spoke 
kindly to every one in succession, questioned 
them on the parts they were best accustom- 
ed to, and encouraged them to declaim be- 
fore him. He noticed those we have al- 
ready named, and trusted to make some- 
thing out of them after giving them some 
hints and instructions on style, &c. He re- 
quested them to come next day, and repre- 
sent the piece they were best exercised in. 
It was not unwelcome to his ears, when they 
named Aahomet, which indeed Mons. X. 
had found them enacting on his first visit. 
The audience of this first piece on Vol- 
taire’s own stage consisted of himself, his 
niece Mme. Denis, and about half a dozen 
others, and whenever enunciation or action 
were not to his taste, he stopped the per- 
formance till he had shown the correct ren- 
dering of the passage. Mandron presented | 
Zopire, Lekain Mahomet, Heurtaux Seide, | 
and Mile. Baton Palmire, and the guards, | 
&e., were represented by the rest of the | 
company. The representation passed off 
well, and the happy company were kept | 
for supper. There with glowing faces and | 
beating hearts they received the master’s | 
compliments. and the slips of their parts for | 
“ Rome Preserved.” Mandron was Cicero, | 
Lekain Cesar, Heurtaux Catiline, Mlle. | 
Baton Fulvia, and the rest of the troupe the 
citizens, conspirators, &c. They also pro- 
duced Zulima and the Deke of Foiz, in 
which Mme. Denis and Voltaire’s young 
friends took parts. Their acting was done | 
with a will. Had they not to please their | 
patron, and were they not to enjoy a nice 
supper with him and his agreeable friends ! 
When he judged that they might venture 
on the production of “ Rome Preserved” be- 
fore a larger audience, he borrowed suitable 
dresses from the wardrobe of the Théétre 
Frangais, dresses which had appeared in the 
Catiline of Crebillon. ‘The actors and ac- 
tresses of that theatre were also invited to 
come and enjoy the performance, and there 
being something very interesting in the 
produetion of the piece, both as regarding 
the little place of entertainment, the per- 
formers, and the patron, they eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and the curtain rose 
before a crowded audience. Due encourage- 
ment was given to the efforts of the little 
company, and the principal performers re- 
ceived due applause. 
As a rule Seen Catholic clergymen are 





not allowed to be present at theatrical 
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that Rev. Simon de la Tour, Principal of 
the Jesuits’ College, attended that evening. 
This gentleman was, in turn, tutor of the 
Prince de Conti, Principal of the College 
Louis le Grand, and Procureur General of 
Missions. It was to him that Voltaire ad- 
dressed that letter, dated 7th February, 
1746, in which he expressed so much grati- 
tude to his Jesuit instructors. This Reve- 
rend friend had read the play, and was not 
unwilling to be witness of its effect when 
acted. 

The same evening saw in a corner of 
the audience portion of the theatre, the 
president Henault, Messrs. D’Alembert, 
Diderot, Marmontel, the Abbés Voisenon 
and Raynal, and other distinguished lite- 
rary characters. 

For the next two months the happy mas- 
ter of the little theatre was importuned for 
tickets, and every night of representation 
the house was full—those who could not 
get admission this night having the prefe- 
rence the next. What the author of the 
pieces had foreseen, and wrought for, came 
to pass. The visitors and the comédiens 
Francais urged him to let some of these fine 
pieces be transferred to the regular boards, 
—a request too gratifying to his own vanity 
to be refused. So the dramas already men- 
tioned, together with “ Tancrede” aud the 
“ Orphan of China” were produced, Made- 
moiselle Dumesnil and Mademoiselle Clai- 
ron embodying the chicf femaie characters. 

During these representations, Voltaire 
took particular notice of Lekain, and 
marked his anxiety to,improve. He strug- 
gled against adverse powers till he got him 
admitted into the company at the “ Great 
House.” There being, as in the instance of 
our own E:lmund Kean, a peculiar original- 
ity about him which his brother-actors did 
not like to imitate, or could not if they had. 
He suffered some annoyance during his 
year of probation. At last they became 
accustomed to his style of declamation and 
acting, and ceased to annoy him. He suc- 
ceeded better in his performance before the 
court than before the city: Louis XV. said 
of him, ‘* He makes me, who am not accus- 
tomed to cry, cry heartily.” He went on 
studying and getting golden opinions from 
the public, and using himself up in the ser- 
vice of the same public till his death, which 
occurred on the 8th of February, 1778. 
The two ladies mentioned above gave Vol- 
taire no small trouble in his distribution of 
the characters. Mlle. Dumesnil made her 
first appearance at the Théatre ‘Frangais 
in 1747. She was the original Merope, and 
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Memoirs of Mile. Clairon. This latter lady 
presented herself for the first time in the 
character of Phedra in 1748. She was an 
authoress also, having published “ Reflec- 
tions on Theatrical Declamation ” in 1799. 
Both died in 1803. 


VOLTAIRE IN A FORGIVING MOOD. 


Voltaire was, as may be easily gathered 
from what has been said, very easily offend- 
ed, and prone to revenge. He was how- 
ever generous and placable on occasion. 
Not content with his success in other de- 
partments of literature he once essayed 
es wrote the libretto of “ Samson,” and 

. Rameau composed the music. A cer- 
tain M. Travenol, belonging to the orches- 
tra, finding himself aggrieved during the 
preparation of the piece, wrote and dis- 
persed a most bitter pamphlet on Voltaire 
and Madame du Chitelet written by M. 
Baillet de Saint Julien. The poet, terribly 
exasperated, made his complaint to the lieu- 
tenant of police, who setting his spies at 
work, soon brought the offence home to M. 
Travenol, and lodged him in the Bicétre. 

The father of the culprit sought out the 
offended poet, threw himself on his knees 
before him, and so wrought on his better 
nature that he at once went along with him 
to the police lieutenant, and obtained the 
liberation of the offender. Such a cabal 
however was formed against him that he 
was unable to bring out ** Samson,” and M. 
Rameau got back his music, and turned it 
to other purposes. This is Mons. X.’s ver- 
sion of the matter. In the “ Voltairiana” 
Justice seems to have found herself suffi- 
ciently embarrassed. After making M. 
Travenol pay 300 francs to M. de Voltaire, 
she insisted on M. de Voltaire returning 500 
francs to M. Travenol. It would require more 
time and patience than are at our disposal 
to place a clear statement of the tangled 
process before the reader. 


A SERMON OF VOLTAIRE’S. 


Our strong-minded man_ occasionally 

ut on the appearance of Christian be- 
ief when it suited his purpose, or when 
he wished to do a kindness to some believer 
or believers. The Abbé d’Arty ers | ap- 
—— to preach the panegyric of Saint 
uis before the King, began his task be- 
times. Having spent three months on the 
composition, he showed it to some of his 
lettered friends in Paris, but did not feel 
very comfortable after hearing their various 
judgments. In his trouble he paid a visit to 
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Voltaire, bringing with him his auat and 
Mme. du Chatelet. He presented his writ- 
ten copy, and begged the great man to cast 
his eye over it, and mark the defective pas- 
sages. The ladies seconded his request, 
which Voltaire very unwillingly complied 
with, saying the thing was not in his way at 
all. However he fell to, and when the 
Abbé called next day he returned the MS. 
scored in every page. He had the courage 
or cruelty to tell the poor author that it 
was a most commonplace_ performance, not 
worthy of a scholar in the sixth form, and 
that the uttering of it in the pulpit would do 
him no credit. ‘ 

What was to be done? The very best 
thing under the circumstances was done by 
the Abbé, and his aunt, and Mme. du Ché- 
telet. They earnestly besought the ready 
writer to compose a completely new pane- 

yric. One of the company went down on 
nees to add force to the entreaty, and 
though the patron over and over protested 
that such an operation was altogether out 
of his line, his scruples were powerless be- 
fore Mme. du Chatelet’s urgencies. He 
and she were a Paris the same day 
for her chateau at Cirey, and as soon as 
they arrived, he took pen and paper, and 
composed the panegyric. His amanuensis 
made a fair copy, and put it in an en- 
velope, and on the fifth day after the affect- 
ing ceremony in Paris, the happy Abbé re- 
ceived his treasure. He had six weeks to 
commit it to memory, and make other 
necessary preparations. This delivery was 
a success, and in consequence of it or of 
other merits, he was promoted to a bishopric. 

The sermon, according to our authority, 
was printed by the Abbé as the product of 
his own brain: however, Mons. X. says, 
that he was considerate enough to send 
a copy to the author. He also says that 
he (ilions. X.) furnished a copy to M. 
Beaumarchais for the edition of his master’s 
works printed at Kehl. There it certainly 
appeared, and it has been included in all 
late editions of Voltaire’s works. This 
same Abbé D’Arty also applied to J. J. 
Rousseau for -a funeral oration on the late 
Duke of Orleans, which he expected he 
would be called on to pronounce. Rous- 
seau supplied the article, but it was never 
published, the Abbé not having received 
commands to preach it. Rousseau himself 
is the authority for this anecdote. 


HIS PROLOGUE TO A CONVENT PLAY. 


Voltaire’s assistance was not only in re- 
quest with seasoned abbés who were not 
12. 
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afraid of being inoculated by his unsound 


notions. Even nuns who might be expected 
to cherish a horror of his opinions, were not 
afraid of applying to him in their literary 
difficulties. They had probably read none 
of his works except the plays, in which 
there was nothing peculiarly offensive. The 
Sisters of the Visitation at Beaune in Bur- 
gundy were accustomed to haye a play 
performed once a year by their pupils. On 
one occasion they found they had .nearly 
exhausted the admissible dramas of Racine, 
Corneille, and Voltaire, and the Sisters dif- 
fered in opinion on the choice of the one to 
be next acted. In this difficulty the mother 
superior wrote several names on separate 
bits of paper, and threw them into an urn. 
Mr. X. says that the young novice appoint- 
ed to draw the fortunate billet, had on a 
white slip, and was gifted with a sweet 
countenance and nice plump, tapering 
fingers. (How did he procure his informa- 
tion?) The fingers, which after all, we be- 
lieve were pretty and plump, drew forth the 
billet on which was inscribed the “ Death of 
Cesar” by Voltaire. 

The professed and discreet ladies judging 

the piece too short, agreed to write to the 
author, and adjure him by the preference 
which they always gave to his plays, to 
write for them a prologue, complimenting | 
their good mother, at once to furnish her 
bouquet, and add to the length of the dra- 
ma. 
The letter signed by twenty-three of the 
Sisters was one of the most pleasant things 
possible. All even to the portress protested 
they were ready to be ground to powder 
for his greater glory. 

As M. de Voltaire at the moment the 
missive came to hand, was setting out for 
the court at Luneville with Madame du 
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For you and for this place what a strange 
scene ! 
Those troubles, those cries, that sanguinary 


senate ! 

That Victor of Pharsalia slain in the temple! 

Those ensanguined murderers, that ruthless 
mob! — 

But of the Roman heroes we still cherish the 
annals ; 

In our memory still live their great, their evil 
acts ; 

From their famous deeds youth draws instruc- 
tion ; 

Those great events were guided by God. 

Let us adore those fearful strokes of his arm, 

And enjoy in peace our own propitious days, 

Which he sends to shine on his faithful people, 

Enlightened by his grace, and saved by His 
Son!” 


These lines, as we may suppose, produced 
pleasure and edification among the Sisters 
and the relatives of the young ladies who 
presented the determined and severe look- 
ing old Romans. But what a mockery must 
they have seemed to some stray Burgundian 
who had been in his day to Paris, and read 
some of the poet’s frenzied diatribes against 
Christianity ! 

A contrast to this spectacle was furnished 
by the military then at Beaune who con- 
verting young sergeants and corporals into 
tragedy princesses, performed Zaire to de- 
lighted audiences. They had heard of the 
success achieved by the young girls in the 
convent, and fired by a noble ambition they 
sought to confer literary distinction on their 
barrack. . 


HIS KINDNESS TO LITERARY ASPIRANTS. 


The nameless secretary relates several 
instances of his patron’s kindness to people 


Chatelet, he showed it to her, and she | in distress and talented young labourers in 


laughed heartily at the simplicity of the | the field of literature. 


Sisters, and the repugnance he felt to 
comply with their request. 
But the lady’s will was supreme. She 
praised the goodness of the nuns, and dwelt 
- on the relationship between herself and the 
Abbess. So almost in the act of placing 
his foot on the carriage step he wrote ascore 
of lines, of which a literal -translation fol- 
lows : 


“ Dare we retrace those ferocious virtues 
Before these peaceful ones of yours ? 

Dare we present those terrible spectacles 
Before faces so mild, so eager to give pleasure? 
Cesar that King of Rome and worthy to be so, 
Was but an unjust lord, hero as he was ; 

But you rule us by the most holy of rights. 


To these last he was 
useful in giving sound literary advice as 
well as in forwarding their worldly views. 
Thus he would say to an aspirant for lite- 
rary renown, — hy 


“When the access or furor of composition 
| siezes On you, give free scope to your imagina- 
tion. Do not let it cool by amusing yourself 
polishing a verse or rounding a phrase. Write 
at speed whatever presents itself to your mind. 
When the rage of composition has passed, you 
will have time enough to review your work, 
and to polish it at your leisure. Every time 
you reperuse it, new ideas will present them- 
selves, and you will find always something to 
retrench and occasionally something to add. 
Be guided in your corrections by reason, good 





They ‘etested his yoke, we adore your laws. 


sense, and good taste.” 
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“POOR AS A POET” NOT APPLICABLE IN 
HIS CASE. 


Mr. X. in fixing Voltaire’s yearly in- 
come at 77,498 livres, say senile £3,750, 
does not differ much frpm statements made 
by other authorities on this head. Let not 
free-thinking young shopkeepers, or clerks 
in insurance or government offices, who 
have some poetical or dramatic or encyclo- 
pedie ability, on the announcement of that 
very respectable income, quit their counters 
and desks, and take to a literary life. M. 
de Voltaire was one who knew the value of 
money, and how to make it productive. He 
had claims on the municipality of Paris, a 
pension from the Duke of Orleans, another 
as historiographer of France, another as 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, gains by 
lottery tickets, a revenue from the commis- 
sariat of the Italian army, one from a gov- 
ernment source not intelligible to us, “ con- 
tracts on the two halfpence per shilling,” 
and mortgages or bonds given by five Dukes, 
a Count, and several gentlemen with DE to 
their names. , 


AN EDITOR’S MORAL MISTAKES. 


M. Havard the possessor of the lucky 
MS. is full of admiration, reverence, and 
enthusiasm for the author of the Pucelle 
and other pieces of prose and poet 
written in the same spirit—a spirit suc 
that we can scarcely imagine a greater out- 
rage inflicted on a pure minded Christian 
than a command to read them. We have 
met somewhere with a story of the younger 
Crebillon which comes in here very apropos. 
He carefully kept his own novels and others 
of the same class from the eyes of his daugh- 
ter. But one unlucky afternoon, she found 
his bookcase unlocked, and not dreaming 
that anything written by her father so cir- 
cumspect in discourse, at least in her hear- 
ing, could be other than good, she fell to 
read one of his novels. There she found 
things so jarring and inconsistent with 
everything of a pure or edifying nature to 
which she was accustomed, it was like a 
furious tempest on a calm lake just now en- 
joying the sunshine. Her unhappy father 
returning home at a late hour found his 
bookcase open, the most wicked of his nov- 
els lying on the table, and his poor child 
wildly raving in the paroxysm of a fever. 
She expired in frightful agony within the 
twenty-four hours. It was perhaps but a 
tale, but certainly a probable one, and who 
can count the evil that must have been 
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still uncorrupted minds by the perusal of 
innumerable passages in the works of M. 
de Voltaire ? 

However, M. Havard is exccedingly 
wroth with those who have at any time cen- 
sured his darling great man. 


“One of the finest geniuses of modern times, 
aman who has rendered the most signal ser- 
vices to humanity entire ! who has been, is, and 
shall eternally be its glory. .... Victorious 
over all his enemies, he descended to his tomb 
while gazing on the dawn of a social revolution, 
the result of his writings, and whose epoch he 
nearly fixed in one of his own letters.” 


After quoting the expression of that 
other edifying regenerator of the human 
— Frederic of Prussia, “ Even dead 
the patriarch of the crushers has left an en- 
tire arsenal, in which the necessary arms 
are inexhaustible,” our enthusiastic editor 
proceeds. 


“In effect, how much has he not contributed 
to purge poor human nature of everything that 
can impair its dignity or impede its march; and 
have not his writings ever tended to the accom- 
plishment of this great work (viz. the abolish- 
ment of Christianity, and the restoration of the 
‘old pagan abominations) ? 

“ All his life he has cried out, ‘ Avaunt the 
absurd! make room for reason! I have placed 
her on an altar. All ye of good sense surround 
her, let her be your divinity! Be firm, im- 
movable; and truth, justice and right, that 
serenity which is to set the world in equilibrium, 
shall not be overthrown. Truth, justice right! 
you are the great beacon lights of the human 
intelligence. I have proved it. I have put good 
sense on the way; let it not come to a halt, 
and your ranks shall fill day after day.’ 

“These words shall be heard through all 
ages., Thus thy (Voltaire’s) memory, thy 
writings shall be unperishable. The good thou 
hast done to humanity is inscribed on the vault 
of heaven because the impure voice of thy in- 
sulters cannot reach there leeand logic and con- 
sistent metaphor) !” 


It is simply matter of astonishment how 
any one with common sense, even though 
not under the influence of a Christian spirit, 
could so write of the Goddess of Reason, 
and the benefit conferred by infidelity and 
immorality on the world, while recollecting 
the doings of that frail deity and her wor- 
shippers in the good old days of Danton and 
Robespierre. 

If anything could make us trust in the 
genuineness of the MS. it would be the con- 
trast of the spirit of the passage just quoted 
and of that which pervades the work. 





wrought, and will continue to be wrought on 


Some of Voltaire’s good qualities are unob- 
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trusively mentioned, but they are altogether 
outweighed by his weaknesses, and petti- 
nesses, and selfishness, and bitter resent- 
ment of injuries fancied or real. 

In conclusion we can but repeat that 
whether the picture was sketched and fin- 
ished during the seven years which the 
supposed writer claims to have spent in the 
household of the philosopher, or was com- 





pleted from materials carefully collected and 


CHARADE 


elaborated during our own day, it possesses 
many of the qualities that contribute to 
form a truthful and valuable resemblance 
of the people and things of France in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and the 
genius which shed on them that sort of 
light sometimes thrown over cemeteries and 
marshes by the decomposition of their un- 
healthy vapours. 





PRAED’S CHARADE. | 


To the Editors of the Evening Post: 

There appeared in the Evenrna Post, a 
few evenings since, a charade of Praed’s, 
with an answer. I could not be satisfied 
that Sir Hilary intended to wish “ death ” | 
to the dead, nor that he was so ungallant as | 





And to weeping eyes, both blue and bright 
The dying warrior bids “ Good Night.” 


oe 


Ex1ana.— The Manchester Guardian (Eng- 
land), in a notice of Barry Cornwall’s memoir 
of Lamb, thus refers to the work of a gentle- 
man of this city, who deserves every word of 


to wish “ death” and “ peace ” to “ all blue | praise bestowed upon him for his researches and 
eyes ”— thus closing those soft orbs com-' painstaking labor to give the publicevery thing 
pletely against all future generations. And that came from the pen of “ Elia ;”— Tran- 
so, after pondering deeply on the matter, I script. 
have ventured on the following version. 
Your obedient servant, Before taking leave of the subject of this 
charming volume, we think it right to mention, 
to the honor of American literary taste and en- 
terprise —a fact not noticed in this memoir — 
that a very nicely printed volume of 437 pages, 
entitled Eliana, containing a reprint of all 
By keeping a hotel. Lamb’s hitherto uncollected writings, made its 
But that is neither here nor there appearance in Boston two years ago. The edi- 
Our business is with his two-syllable prayer. | tor of the volume is Mr. J. E. Babson, whose 
name ought to be gratefully held in remem- 
brance by every admirer of Charles Lamb, for 
the interest and pains he has taken in exhum- 
ing these forgotten and almost hoger yet 
hs most characteristic papers, from the old maga- 
To those who find her dewy shroud | zines in which the fare so long lain imbedded. 
Before to-day’s be done ; It is noteworthy that we owe this labor of love 
And both together to all blue eyes | to the enthusiastic admiration of an American 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies. man of letters. Surely, it is almost a reproach 
to Lamb’s countrymen that it has not long 
May Good be the lot of the brave and proud | since been performed on this side of the Atlan- 
Who see to-morrow’s sun. tic. Let it be also remembered that the first 
May Night with her cold and quiet cloud reprint of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus, in a col- 
Hide those who find their dewy shroud lected form, made its appearance in Boston, 
Before to-day’s be done ; and not in London. 


‘* Sir Hilary charged at Agincourt,” 
We trust that he charged well. 
Had he but lived in this our day, 
He might have learned that part to play 


“ My first to all the brave and proud 
Who see to-morrow’s sun ; 
My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 
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PHILOSOPHERS 


From the Saturday Review. 
PHILOSOPHERS AND NEGROES. 


Tr is not a mere accident which has made 


-the two chief leaders of opinion in the 


rising generation take exactly opposite 
sides about the conduct of the late Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica. Mr. Mill and Mr. Car- 
lyle take opposite sides in most matters, 
from niggers down to metaphysics. They 
only agree in being thoroughly in earnest 
about everything that they take up, and this 
signal merit of sincerity has been the 


secret of the impression which each of 


them has made upon the minds of young 
men. For young men commonly care a 
eat deal more for sincerity than for the 
irection in which it is shown, though they 
like it all the better if, as is the case with 
both these writers, it diverges as much as 
possible from the orthodox and approved 
track. Mr. Mill is thoroughly sincere in 
hating the good despot, and Mr. Carlyle is 
equally thoroughgoing in his detestation 
for negroes. Inthe American war, the for- 
mer felt that the whole question of free 
government all over the world was at stake 
m the contest, while the latter vowed that 
the simple difference between North and 
South was that the South preferred hiring 
their servants for life, while the North took 
theirs by the quarter. In the Jamaica con- 
troversy, the one declares that the Governor 
deserves hanging, while the other is lost in 
admiration at the truly heroic energy with 
which the Governor had his vile niggers 
whipped, hung, bayoneted, chopped up, 
burnt out of house and home, and other- 
wise suitably admonished that there is no 
room for such black rascals in the great 
Everlasting Yea. Here is a murderer, 
says the representative of Westminster. 
Here is your true king, your kénig, your 
can-ning man, your hero, cries the repre- 
sentative of the Eternities and the Sorrow- 
ful Silent Spheres. Mr. Eyre has been 
legally guilty of murder, says the one. 
Away with your horsehair and your wig- 
geries, says the other; he has saved the 
island, and proved himself a real captain 
of men; no phantasm captain, no Islington 
igman, no heeder of doggeries. The pub- 
ic meanwhile has not much sympathy with 
either of the extreme champions. P 





eople | 
do not want Mr. Eyre to be tried, and still | 
less do they desire, with Mr. Kingsley, that | 
he should be raised to the House of Lords. | 
It is very right to detest formulas and | 
shams, but, after all, the formula which | 
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tice, is not a thing without its uses. And 
though a Jamaica negro’s life may be a 
sham from the point of view of the Immen- 
sities, still it is a sort of reality to the crea- 
ture himself. But then, of course, Mr. 
Carlyle is a great humourist, and on the 
humouristic side there is a good deal to be 
got out of the noise and fuss that has been 
made about a few “ two-forked radishes,” 
black radishes, strung up in the air. If 
one is given up to listening to the Heaven- 
ly Sphere-Music, why the shrieks and yells 
of a score of niggers, under the lashes of a 
scourge made of pianoforte wire, naturally 
fall on deaf, inattentive ears. If you are 
busy worshipping Sorrow in the abstract, 
plainly you cannot be troubled with the 
vulgar concrete sorrows of a wretch who 
has just had her husband hung up and her 
own back well scored with a car-o’-nine- 
tails. Besides, Mr. Carlyle has propounded 
a universal poser which makes very short 
work of any tearful claim for sympathy on 
the part alike*of negroes and white folk. 
Rights! he exclaims somewhere, Why what 
right had’st thou even to be? And this is 
very pertinent under Certain cireumstances ; 
only as people do find themselves here, per- 
haps they are wise in trying to make them- 
selves as comfortable as may be, and in 
requesting their neighbours at least to leave 
them to conduct this process in peace, pro- 
vided they do no harm to other people. A 
man may have no right to be, but one is no 
better off than another as to this original 
title to existence ; and as all stand equil so 
far, the right to prevent another from being 
turns on considerations of what is best to 
be done now that we are all here. And 
the experience of mankind goes to show, 
first, that laws forbidding the random tak- 
ing of life are good things; and second, 
that obedience to the laws is also a good 
thing. Mr. Mill says that Mr. Eyre has 
broken English law and violated its spirit, 
and therefore that he ought to be punished. 
But of course Mr. Carlyle will have noth- 
ing to do with conclusions that come of 
logie-chopping and reasoning, and vile Ben- 
thamite talk of expediency and greatest 
possible happiness. 

At the last meeting of the Committee of 
the Eyre Defence and Aid Fund, Mr. Car- 
lyle found an ally in Mr. Ruskin. As the 
two writers who exercise most influence 
over young men have views about Jamaica, 


it is not surprising that they should be joined 


by the favourite writer of young ladies. 
The worst of it is that, while there is al- 


prevents the true Hero, the Man who Can, | ways something at the bottom of what Mr. 
from hanging you up at five minutes’ no-| Carlyle says in his most fantastic moods, 
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there is never anything at all at the bottom 
of what Mr. Ruskin has been saying for 
the last five years. He has been producing 
volume after volume of windy purple dec- 
lawativn, without a single specific bint as 
to how he would set about the task of mak- 
ing the world better + except, by the way, 
the truly fertile and profound suggestion 
that good little boys and girls should be 
formed into orders of chivalry. This is the 
one grain of precious wheat out of big 
bushels of Sesame and Lilies, and crowns 
of Wild Olive, and Ethies of the Dust, and 
all sorts of other farragos. One knew very 
well, not which side he would take up, for 
that would be impossible to predict, but the 
kind of stuff which he would be sure to 
talk, on whichever side he talked it. There 
was pretty certain, one felt, to be something 
#bout the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway. Mr. Ruskin’s anger against the 
disfigurements inflicted on London and the 
suburbs by railways is very hot indeed. The 
connection between the ee try Chatham, 
and Dover Railway and negroes was not 
easy for a plain man to see, but Mr. Ruskin 
is not to be baffled by any difficulties of 
this sort. So it appears that he began by 
saying that he hated all cruelty and in- 
justice, by whomsoever inflicted or suffered, 
and from this he advances straight into 
the Metropolitan Extensions. “He would 
sternly reprobate,” he said, “the crime 
which dragged a black family from their 
homé to dig vour fields; and more sternly 
the crime which turned a white family out 
of their home, that you might drive by a 
shorter road over their hearth.” That is to 
say, metropolitan extension is positively a 
worse crime than slavery. The promoter 
whose line obliges a working-man to go and 
live somewhere else is actually more guilty 
than if he were a slave-trader. The horrors 
of the Middle Passage were less worthy of 
reprobation than the horrors of having to 
move from here to the street round the cor- 
ner, or, in extreme cases, from a filthy room 
in a crowded purlieu to a clean room in an 
airy suburb. Mr. Ruskin reprobates more 
sternly a shareholder in a metropolitan rail- 
way than a slaveholder. This was pretty 
well for a beginning —too well in fact. 
Nothing could beat such a doctrine as this 
in the way of absurdity. Still Mr. Ruskin 
did his best now and again to get up to 
the same mark. The removal of Mr Eyre 
was ‘*!an act of national imbecility which 
had not hitherto its parallel in history.” 
More than this, “it was the act —as this 
threat of prosecution was the cry — of a na- 
tion blinded by its avarice to all true valour 
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and virtue, and haunted therefore by phan- 
toms of both; it was a suicidal act of a 
people which, for the sake of filling its 
pockets, would pour mortal venom into all 
its air and all its streams; would shorten 
the lives of its labourers by thirty years a 
life, that it might get its needle-packets 2d. 
each cheaper ; would communicate its lib- 
erty to foreign nations by forcing them to 
buy poison at the cannon’s mouth; and 
prove its chivalry by shrinking in panic 
from the side of a people being slaughtered, 
though a people who had given them their 
daughter for their future Queen; and then 
would howl in the frantic collapse of their de- 
cayed consciences that they might be per- 
mitted righteously to reward with ruin the 
man who had dared to strike down one 
seditious leader and rescue the lives of a 

pulation.” Poor Mr. Carlyle, as he sat 
istening to this torrent of atrocious non- 
sense, must have felt the full force of his 
favourite doctrine, that Silence is indeed 
golden, though Speech may be brazen. But 
the funniest point was to come. The 
orator, after letting his angry passions rise 
in this fearful way. and vehemently declar- 
ing that the anti-Eyre feeling was natural 
in a nation thus diabolically sordid, wicked, 
vile, hellish, &c. &c., coolly says in the next 
sentence — “ Whether this ery and the 
feeling which, it represented were indeed 
the voice and the thought of the English 
people, it was now to be asked.” But, in 
the name of justice and common sense, 
ought not the question to have been asked 
first, and the vituperation to have come 
after? You are a pack of sordid, avari- 
cious, bloodthirsty, cowardly, mean hounds, 
says Mr. Ruskin to his fellow-countrymen, 
in a transport of patriotism ; and your feel- 
ing about Mr. Eyre is all of a piece with 
the rest of your villany; and now, by the 
way, I come to the question, quite sub- 
sidiary from a rhetorical point of view, 
whether in truth this is your feeling ? for 
my part I don’t much think that it is. For 
Mr. Ruskin, with unsurpassed effrontery, 
after talking about Mr. Eyre’s suspension 
as the act of a whole nation sunk in base- 
ness, as we have seen, and after saying in 
the next breath that it was a question 
whether it was the act of the nation, con- 
cluded by expressing his belief that “ it was 
not the voice of the whole English people, 
and that there was another opinion of theirs 
yet to be taken in the matter.” “If not,” 
he wound up by saying, “ if this proved to 
be indeed the English mind, the condemna- 
tion or acquittal of Mr. Eyre were matters 
of very small moment; for the time would 
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then assuredly have come for the bringin 

of the English people themselves to a tria 
in which judgment would not require to be 
age for.” Would then have come! 
What, then, was the force of that terrific 
indictment against the nation which in- 
sisted on having its needle-packets cheap- 
ened by twopence each, and pouring mor- 
tal venom, and forcing people to buy poi- 
son at the cannon’s mouth, and all the rest 
of it? There was no contingent “if” here. 
Judgment was actually pronounced. The 
act was distinctly and categorically called 
“the suicidal act of a people” of cowards 
and ruffians. And yet it appears still to be 
an open question, first, whether it was the 
act of a people at all, with the admitted 
probability that it was not; and secondly, 
whether we are such cowards and ruffians 
after all. Surely Mr. Ruskin’s reason must 
have caught fire a little prematurely, as 
Governor Eyre’s effigy had done at Clerk- 
enwell. It was quite a comfort to find that 
the English nation, who had been first of all 
tried, convicted, sentenced, and hung by 
the neck till they were dead, were perfectly 
lively and reputable again by the end of 
the oration. The folly of Clerkenwell was 
bad enough, but it was not half so bad as 
the folly of which two at least of the lite- 
rary class, Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Ruskin, 
have been guilty on the same subject. But 
there are two sorts of nonsense. There is 
genial after-dinner nonsense, which makes 
people laugh in spite of their anger, and 
this was the effect of what Mr. Kingsley 
said at Southampton. Mr. Ruskin's is of 
that acrid offensive kind which fills the 
listener with disgusted pity. Mr. Eyre is 
unfortunate in his champions, and his only 
consolation must be that he is less so in his 
assailants. 


From the Saturday Review. 
THE USES OF FICTION. 


Mr. Mi has said, in one of his Disser- 
tations, that the only two modes in which 
an individual mind could hope to exercise 
much direct influence upon the minds of 
contemporaries were as a member of Par- 
liament or as the editor of a London news- 
paper. This limitation may have been cor- 
rect enough when Mr. Mill made it some 
thirty years ago, but we think there can be 
little doubt that in these days a third influ- 
ence ought to be added to the list— namely, 





that of the popular novelist. It is perhaps 
scarcely necessary to say that we refer ex- 
dadedy to novelists who, by profound re- 
flection or a quick natural insight into char- 
acter and life, have arrived at something 
like consistent and manageable theories of 
the social conditions which surround them ; 
and not to novelists whose chief claim to 
popularity is the skill with which they can 
keep the reader, for so many hundred pages, 
in suspense as to whether the charming 
heroine has really murdered her first hus- 
band, or what may be her exact relationshi 
to the mysterious orphan. Novels whic 
depend for their success upon ingenuity of 
this kind may be classed with clever con- 
juring tricks, fearful ascents up spiral stair- 
cases, tremendous headers into unseen 
feather-beds, or any other feats whose sole 
object is to excite and amuse. They enable 
any one in want of occupation to get through 
so many hours without being bored; and 
hence the large demand which nowadays 
exists for them among the constantly increas- 
ing class, popularly typified by young ladies 
and guardsmen, who take to light literature, 
as rich men take to politics, or any other 
profession, merely as a means of killing 
time. 

But a novelist who has clear and definite 
views upon the social or other problems of 
contemporary life may, it appears to us, 
exercise in these days a scarcely less direct, 
thgugh obviously a less immediate, influence 
upon his age than either of the two classes 
formerly singled out by Mr. Mill. Indeed, 
he owes his influence, in some measure, to 
the very cause which apparently induced 
Mr. Mill to make this limitation — namely, 
to the fact that, from the countless multitude 
of books yearly issuing from the press, it is 
generally considered necessary to have a 
superficial acquaintance with so many au- 
thors that it becomes impossible thoroughly 
to master the doctrines of anyone. Even 
the best books are, as a rule, “ bolted” — 
rarely, after Bacon’s advice, “ chewed”; 
and there is, accordingly, no process of in- 
tellectual digestion sufficient to leave a per- 
manent effect upon the mind. The effect 
is scarcely more durable than that made by 
one forcible article in a daily newspaper, or 
one telling speech in Parliament; and, in- 
asmuch as articles and speeches innumerable 
may be given in succession to the public in 
the time that it takes to mature and produce 
one thoughtful book, the author has no 
chance whatever against the journalist or 
the politican. This complaint of Mr. Mill’s 
may be applicable to books written solely 
for instruction, especially if they rise beyond 
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the level of the ordinary popular point of 
view. “Books of this class may as well be 
left unread altogether as bolted, for any per- 
manent salutary effect they can produce 
upon the mind. Indeed, they are better left 
unread, since a too hasty perusal will not 
merely leave the reader as ignorant as it 
found him, which would involve nothing 
worse than loss of time, but will expose him 
to what Plato pronounced the most danger- 
ous of all forms of ignorance — the igno- 
rance of one’s ignorance. But Mr. Mill's 
theory does not appear to us to be applicable 
to the novel, since, unlike a didactic work, 
it may be bolted, and yet leave upon the 
mind a perfectly clear and lasting impres- 
sion of the doctrine it is intended to convey. 
The reasons of this are obvious. The doc- 
trine is not clothed in abstract conceptions 
which, to be fully and clearly comprehend- 
ed, require thoughtful reflection, but in con- 
crete instances which come home at once to 
the feeblest comprehension. It may, more- 
over, be spread over a long and varied 
series of incidents, each more or less remote- 
ly illustrative of it, and this with a diffuse- 
ness and amplification which would be 
utterly inadmissable in a philosophical trea- 
tise. To borrow Archbishop Whately’s 
simile, just as food must have bulk as well 
as nutriment, the stomach requiring a “ cer- 
tain degree of distention” to enable it to 
act properly, so do the generality of minds 
assimilate knowledge far more readily and 
perfectly if it is spread for them over a tol- 
erably large surface, than if it is concen- 
trated, no matter how clearly and forcibly, 
in small compass. And although, as we 
have already observed, the novelist must 
exercise a less immediate influence than the 
journalist’ or the politician, he has, on the 
other hand, this advantage over them, if he 
be a popular writer of the first class, that 
he addresses a far larger audience among 
that educated portion of the community 
who do most to create public opinion on im- 
portant questions of the day. A really 
first-rate novel is read, sooner or later, by 
almost every one with any pretensions to 
education, while there are thousands of 
educated people who only occasionally in- 
terest themselves in a newspaper article or 
a political speech. The great majority of 
women, while they make it a point of hon- 
our to read the first, rarely trouble them- 
selves about the two last, and the share 
which women contribute to the formation 
of public opinion on all really fundamental 
questions is far greater than it appears. 

But it is indirectly —in subtle and per- 
manent impressions upon the whole ¢hara¢- 





ter, not in the direct formation of this or 
that special opinion —that the influence of 
a novelist of high order is most powerfully 
exercised upon his age. It is astonishing 
how little Englishmen, as a rule, appreciate 
the tendency of the novel to develop imagi- 
nation, or rather, how little importance they 
attach to the cultivation of this faculty. 
Nine fathers .out of ten, for instance, would 
far rather see their children absorbed in 
scientific experiments with the microscope, 
or puzzling their brains over tough botani- 
cal names, than poring over one of Scott’s 
novels. In some families the last amusement 
is strictly interdicted, and in nearly all it is 
rather tolerated than encouraged, as an in- 
evitable concession to t&e great truth that 
boys will be boys. Even this amiable con- 
cession is confined to the well-to-do classes ; 
and works of fiction are regarded, like in- 
digestible sweetmeats and heavy puddings, 
as unwholesome luxuries only to - adven- 
tured upon by the rich. Few teachers 
would have courage enough to countenance 
the startling heresy that the child of a poor 
man is not grievously wasting his time if he 
devotes to works of imagination hours that 
might be occupied in acquiring a knowledge 
of chemistry or mechanics. It may be 
sound enough, as an educational theory, 
that the development of the imaginative 
faculty should precede that of the faculties 
which natural science is best adapted to 
train. But then this theory assumes that 
imagination has uses which make its de- 
velopment worth aiming at; and the ordi- 
nary notion of the so-called pracfical mind, 
the commonest type of the Boglish mind, is 
that imagination may be all very well for 
those who want to be poets or artists or 
novelists, but that it is a gift rather danger- 
ous than otherwise to those who would 
qualify themselves for more lucrative or 
more substantial professions. It may be a 

uestion, it is said, how far even the son of 
the rich man, who has his way in the world 
smoothed before him, ought deliberately to 
be encouraged in the cultivation of a facul- 
ty so likely to give him a romantic and un- 
business-like turn of mind; but there can 
be no question that it is absurd to encourage 
the indulgence of such vagaries in the poor. 
The practical people who hold this view 
strangely enough overlook the strictly prae- 
tical effects of imagination upon character 
and the conduct of life. We mean more 
especially that kind of imagination which 
it is the direct and immediate tendency of 
fiction to educe and strengthen, and which 
we may call the dramatic imagination — 
“the power by which one human being en 
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ters into the mind and circumstances of 
another,” or which “ enables us, by a volun- 
tary effort, to conceive the absent as if it 
were present, the imaginary ‘as if it were 
real, and to clothe it in the feelings which, 
if it were indeed real, it would bring along 
with it.” This is the power which fiction 
does most to foster, which can be cultivated 
to its proper perfection only when the mind 
still retains the plasticity and impressibility 
of youth, and the strictly practical conse- 
quences of which are altogether overlooked 
when it is treated as if it were of no mar- 
ketable value to any one but the intellectual 
artist. Fanciful as to some may appear the 
connection between the want of this drama- 
tic faculty and the prevalence of crime 
among the poorer classes, there can be no 
doubt that a large proportion of crimes are 
directly traceable to the criminal’s inability 
to realize, with sufficient vividness to serve 
as a deterrent, the ultimate consequences 
of his act. At least this is the opinion of a 
really practical man like Lord Stanley, 
who has devoted much time and labour to 
statistics bearing upon the condition of the 
poorer population, and who rarely delivers 
an opinion which he has not matured. He 
holds that the sudden, and sometimes al- 
most unintelligible, acts of brutal violence for 
which the very poor are comparatively so 
notorious, are for the most part due to the 
fact that the criminal, like a mere animal, 
cannot “conceive the absent. as if it were 
present ””—cannot bring before his mind, 
with lifelike distinctness, the fatal results 
that must follow from his crime. The 
temptation is visibly present before him; 
his punishment lies in the unseen future. 
Upon this incapacity is based the only phil- 
osophical defence of public executions. 
They impress vividly upon the popular 
mind consequences which it has not imagi- 
nation enough to picture for. itself. We 


. have instanced the poorer classes simply be- 


cause their case exhibits most forcibly the 
practical value of imagination, and an ex- 
treme case does as well as any other for the 
purpose of illustration. But of course the 
same principle applies, in greater or less 
degree, to all classes and professions. Im- 
agination is often most wanted in those pur- 
suits from which the “ practical mind ” 
would be most anxious to exclude it. It is, 


' for instance, about the last quality which 


would be considered desirable for a states- 
man by Englishmen of the class who de- 
spise novels as conveying unpractical, un- 
marketable knowledge, and who would think 
a taste for mechanics a far more promising 
symptom in the youthful mind than a taste 





for Ivanhoe. Yet it is to Lord Dalhousie’s 
want of imagination that an historian of 
Mr. Kaye’s ability attributes the fatal policy 
that led to the Indian mutiny. In his Life 
of Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Disraeli de- 
clares this same defect to have been the 
weak point in the political genius of Sir 
Robert Peel; and Mr. Mill finds the defect 
vitiating the whole philosophical system of 
so great a thinker as Bentham. 

The use of fiction in developing what we 
have called dramatic imagination has a 
scarcely less important bearing upon the 
moral, than we have seen it to have upon 
the intellectual, side of character. Defici- 
ency in the two great social virtues, justice 
and benevolence, is less often due to con- 
scious dishonesty or heartlessness than to 
inability to “ enter into the mind and cir- 
cumstances” of the suffering or the injured 
—to look at the matter mot exclusively 
from your own, but also from his, point of 
view. People cry over fictitious suffering in 
a novel who hear almost unmoved of the far 
worse miseries actually inflicted by our 
work-house system upon the poor. A su- 
perficial observer may pronounce such peo- 
ple guilty of sham sentiment, and assert 
that they sympathize so readily with ficti- 
tious woe merely because it threatens no de- 
mand upon the pocket. But a more chari- 
table, and certainly not less philosophical, 
explanation of their inconsistency 1s that 
the imagination of the novelist brings far 
more vividly before them the suffering 
which is fictitious than their own imagina- 
tion can bring the suffering which has the 
advantage of being real. It is certainly 
odd that good and pious people should wage 
such strenuous war against a class of writ- 
ings which contribute perhaps more than 
any other towards the foundation of all true 
goodness and piety,-the power of enlarged 
and ready sympathy. How far such writ- 
ings conduce to what should be their other 
great function, that of elevating the charac- 
ter by setting before the reader great aims 
and ennobling conceptions of life, must de- 
pend very much upon whether the author 
is prepared to make a certain sacrifice of 
popularity. It is perbaps impossible for a 
writer of fiction to work on a level much 
above the ordinary national character, the 
average aspirations and pursuits of the 
day, and yet remain generally popular. 
And, since popularity means money — and 
novels, like most other things, are, as a rule, 
made to sell—there is an almost insuper- 
able temptation to endeavour to keep on a 
level with, and reflect, the national senti- 
ment, rather than to endeavour to raise and 
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refine it. The larger and more varied the 
number of readers, the greater becomes the 
necessity of consulting average tastes. This 
is, we think, the main cause why most of 
the popular fiction of the present day is so 
intensely commonplace in its general tone 
— why it so studiously avoids whatever bor- 
ders on the heroic. The noblest novel that 
our generation has yet seen, Romola, is by 
no means popular; we might almost say 
that it is unpopular, considering its author's 
commanding reputation. And in Felix 
Holt the same great writer has no doubt 
sacrificed popularity in presenting a hero 
for whom the money-making, pushing 
“gigmanity” of this age has so little sym- 
pathy. But although contemporaneous fic- 
tion 1s so far obliged to abdicate its proper 
functions and refrain from working counter 
to national prejudice, it may still claim the 
credit of reflecting the healthiest and heart- 
lest aspects of the national character; for 
the sensational trash which is just now all 
the rage seems only an excresence which will 
pass away as suddenly asit appeared. And 
the present practical age scarcely does suf- 
ficient justice to the beneficial influence 
which fiction, even when it works only at 
the average level, may exercise upon the 
national mind. 


From the Saturday Review. 


THE RECOVERY OF THE ATLANTIC 


CABLE. 


Mr. Sewarp’s message to Mr. Cyrus 
Field may be taken, we trust, as the 
last political moral which will be drawn 
from the laying of the Atlantic cable. 
At any other time it would be hard to see 
the reason of such a very obvious misstate- 
ment as that the existence of telegraphic 
intercourse between Europe and America in 
1861 would have enabled us to foresee the 
issue of a war which was not finally decided 
till four years later. But, in the present po- 
sition of American politics, every occasion 
is naturally seized for giving expression to 
what the speaker considers a telling bit of 
claptrap ; and the arrival of the Great Eas- 
tern in Newfoundland supplied the Secretary 
of State with an opportunity which he was 
not the man to let slip. The “ error of sup- 
posing that civil war in America could 
either perpetuate African slavery or divide 
the Republic” is not, however, confined to 





“ European States.” We will leave Mr 
Seward to settle with his Radical country- 
men as tothe effect of the war upon slavery, 
and with President Johnson as to the possi- 
bilities of disunion; but after the experi- 
ence of the past summer we are not so san- 
guine as as to suppose that the new method 
of communication will have much more 
influence upon Englishmen’s knowledge of 
America than the existence of a telegraph 
between Dover and Calais has had upon 
their knowledge of the Continent. Mr. 
Reuter is an extremely useful person, but 
the only contribution a has yet made to 
the cause of political education consists in 
the mental exercise that is occasionally pro- 
vided by the difficulty of making sense of 
his telegrams. 

The truth is that people who wish to 
moralize on the success of the Atlantic ca- 
ble seem persistently to go to to work at the 
wrong end of the story. The lessons to be 
learnt from it have regard, not to the conse- 
ere but to the causes of that success. 

robably public affairs may for a long time 
to come goon, both in England and America, 
without any perceptible variation from the 
course they would have taken if the expedi- 
tion of 1866 had been as unfortunate as that 
of 1865. But if we never get anything 
more from the promoters of the Atlantic 
——— than the daily quotations of the 
price of gold at New York, with which the 
eager politician is as yet obliged to content 
himself, we should still be greatly indebted 
to them for the admirable example of per- 
severance that has been exhibited by all 
concerned. The recovery of the cable of 
1865 is in this respect even more interest- 
ing than the triumphant laying of its suc- 
cessor. We have never read a narrative 
which brought out more prominently the 
best features of commercial enterprise than 
the account which was published last Tues- 
day. From the day on which the expedi- 
tion left the harbour of Heart’s Content to 
the day on which the Great Eastern began 
once more to pay out the cable which she 
had parted company with the year before, 
the history of the voyage is an unbroken 
record of wisely directed energy, acting for 
the most part in the teeth of the most un- 
favourable circumstances. The ships start- 
ed from Heart’s Content on Thursday, Au- 


gust the 9th, and found themselves immedi- 
ately in the midst of one of those dense 
Newfoundland fogs that scarcely allow the 
sailor to see more than a foot beyond the 
vessel’s bow. By Sunday, the 12th, they 
had reached the scene of their labours, but 
the weather had changed, and a strong 
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western gale was raising waves “at least 
twenty-five feet in height from hollow to 
crest.” Two days later, the wind had gone 
down, but only to be succeeded by a calm 
almost equally unsuited to the work that had 
to be done. At length, however, on Thurs- 
day the 16th, the cable was reported hooked, 
and the process of heaving in the grapnel 
commenced. A pause was made during 
the night, but by half-past ten the next 
morning only fifteen fathoms of the chain 
remained to be lifted. The next quarter of 
an hour was perhaps the most exciting of 
the whole undertaking. It was exactly one 
year since the Great Eastern had stopped 


‘off Crookhaven, and the despatch giving 


the details of the failure and the reasons 
for anticipating an eventual success had 
been sent on shore. Notwithstanding the 
sceptism which this prediction called forth, 
the promoters of the enterprise had kept to 
their point, and now what they had insisted 
upon as a possibility seemed on the eve of 
becoming an accomplished fact. The bows 
of the Great Eastern were crowded with 
anxious spectators, and at a*quarter to 
eleven the cable of 1865 rose above the 
surface. One half of it was covered with 
a fine white ooze, soft as putty and full of 
minute shells; the other half, which had 
never been imbeded, showed its tarred sur- 
face absolutely unchanged from what it had 
been when lowered twelve months before. 
Professor Thomson calculated that nine 
miles of cable were suspended by the grap- 
nel, each half of the curve from the angle 
formed by the grapnel to the point where 
the cable touched the bottom being four 
miles and a half long. There was but little 
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since the ship had passed over the cable 
during the night without hooking it. On 
the 27th fortune was a little kinder. A 
piece of the cable which had been cut off 
from the grapnel before buoying it on the 
receding day was hooked and successfully 
anded on the deck of the Great Eastern. 
This success was of but little value in itself, 
but it served to establish the important fact 
that a year’s submersion had not injured the 
| cable in the smallest degree, even the gutta- 
| percha coating being “ as new in appearance 
as when it left the manufactory.” Mean- 
while, however, the eight days which Cap- 
tain Anderson had calculated would be 
enough for the task that lay before him had 
long expired, the consorts of the Great Eas- 
tern were running short of provisions, and 
the Terrible had to leave for St. Johns. On 
the 29th it was determined to give up any 
further attempts at that point, and to run 
| a hundred niles to the eastward, with the 
| view of recommencing operations in shal- 
lower water. By Friday, the 31st, the Great 
Eastern was over “ the 1,600 fathom patch,” 
and on Saturday the grapnel was lowered for 
the fiftieth time. The sea was perfectly 
calm, and all on board were impressed with 
a consciousness that if they failed this time 
there was little chance of doing anything 
during the present season. Happily, how- 
ever, their experience of ill luck was at an 
end. From four in the afternoon, when the 
process of hauling in began, everything 
went forward with unbroken regularity and 
smoothness, and by, midnight the bows of 
the ship were once more thronged in antici- 
pation of the critical moment. Precisely at 
ten minutes to one, on the morning of Sun- 








timg, however, in which to make observa- day, September the 2nd, the cable once 
tions, for before the cheers which welcomed | more appeared above the water, but the 
its appearance had died away the cable had | recollection of the disappointment a fort- 
= from the grapnel, and all the trouble | night before checked all display of enthusi- 
ad gone for nothing. After such a disap-| asm, and “the men scarcely spoke above 
pointment as this, we can hardly wonder | their breath.” It took some time longer to 
that the ship’s company never altogether secure the cable and pass it down to the 
recovered their first spirits, and that the chief electrician’s. room, and it was not till 
final success was achieved in the midst of a the latter gentleman had reported that com- 
silence which told of men who were almost munication was re-established with Valentia 
afraid to hope. | that the unnatural strain upon all present 
The next fortnight offers little else than a | was at an end, and shouts and rockets an- 
chronicle of disaster. The cable was caught nounced to the attendant vessels that the 
on the 19th, but the weather had again be- principle object of the expedition had been 
come so threatening that no progress could attained. 
be made in hauling it in. No further at-- We fear it is but a partial compensation 
tempt was made till the 22nd, and then the to the shareholders of the Atlantic Telegraph 
rapnel only brought up a “ piece of gran- Company for the depreciation of their prop- 
ite-like stone.” Saturday, the 25th, was erty, that the failure of last year has been 
spent in repairing the ropes, but in the even- the means of giving so much additional 
ing the grapnel was again lowered. The | brilliancy to the triumph of this year. There 
next day saw only fresh discouragement, can be no question, however, that the re- 
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covery of the old cable was in all respects a 
more remarkable achievement than the lay- 
ing of the new one. The latter might have 
been the result of pre-eminent good luck ; 
the former was from first to last a singular 
example of scientific foresight, and of the 
adaptation of means to ends. Few under- 
takings can show so careful a study of the 
necessary conditions of success on the part 
of everybody concerned ; few have exacted 
more entire confidence from their promoters, 
or made so large a return for the concession. 
We should be tempted to draw the inevit- 
able moral of the superiority of private over 
public enterprise, and to compare the history 
of this Atlantic cable with some recent 
naval experiences, if it were not for one 
human imperfection which serves to bring 
this great instance of commercial heroism a 
little nearer our common level. The small- 
ness of the results that have hitherto been 
obtained from the opening of the telegraph 
is due, it seems, to the absence of any proper 
communication between Newfoundland and 
the Continent. Since last year the wires 
between those points have got out of work- 
ing order, and consequently there is a very 
considerable delay in the transmission of 
messages to and from the United States 
It seems scarcely credible that, with the 
full knowledge that the attempt to lay a 
cable across the Atlantic would be renewed 
this summer, this necessary link in the chain 
should have been suffered to go to decay ; 
and the only consolation to be drawn from 
the circumstance is, that as Companies are 
sometimes not much wiser than Govern- 
ments, Governments may in time come to be 
not much more foolish than Companies. 


From the Saturday Review. 
MOZLEY ON MIRACLES.* 


We think this book will live; were it not 
one of the series of Bampton Lectures, we 
should add, it will live to be rewritten. 
Possibly it arises from the cramping effect 
of the Bampton regulations, under which 
whatever a writer has to say must be ar- 
ranged in just eight lectures, neither less 
nor more; or possibly, as we rather think 
we gathered from one or two former works 


* Kight Lectures on Miracles, preached before the 
University of Oxford at the Bampton Lecture in the 
Year 1865. By J. B. Mozley, B. D., Vicar of Old 
Shoreham, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1865 
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of Mr. Mozley, he possesses the sort of mind 
which is exuberant in starting new lines of 
thought, facile and successful in working 
them out to their penultimate or almost pe- 
nultimate issues, and is then 


Infelix operis summa quia ponere totum 
Nesciet 


But, whatever be the reason, there is some- 
thing about this volume that is inconceiv- 
ably tantalizing to the reader. Pages per- 
petually occur full of clear -bright thought, 
written with a solid, restrained, compressed, 
logical eloquence that leads one captive 
whether one will or not; and then perhaps 
a broad prairie of tangled intellectual thick- 
et —thoughts started, followed out over 
three-quarters of their course, and then let 
drop — which gives one the feeling that the 
author has all but mastered his materials, 
and that, if just the finishing stroke had 
been put to the work, it would have been 
something nearly perfect of its kind. The 
very order of the poorer is confusing ;- and 
it isthe more annoying when the natural 
order presented by the subject seems sim- 
plicity itself. The possibility of miracles 
(i.e. the answer to all objections & priori), 
the probability of those of the Bible, and, 
finally, the positive evidence of their occur- 
rence as matters of fact, make up a 
time-honoured and, we think, a tolerably 
exhaustive line of argument. It is difficult 
to find anything worth saying on the subject 
which might not readily come under one or 
other of these heads. On the other hand, 
one does not see what a reader new to the 
subject is likely to make out of a string of 
essays headed —1. Miracles necessary for 
a Revelation. 2. Order of Nature. 3. 
Influence of the Imagination in Belief. 4. 
Belief in a God. 5. Testimony. 6. Un- 
known Law. 7. Miracles regarded in their 
Practical Result. 8. False Miracles. “ Let 
not your good be evil spoken of,” applies as 
much to literary as to moral working, and 
Mr. Mozley will have discovered the fact 
before now., A keen writer has edged a 
criticism with a sneer that this logical writer 
asserts the necessity of miracles before he 
has attempted to show their possibility ; im- 
plying that the orthodox argument, feeling 
that it must have a Revelation at all haz- 
ards, accepts miracles as a sort of necessary 
evil, in ordine ad spiritualia, as Bellarmine 
says of certain other temporal accidents. 
The sneer is nothing more than a sneer, as 
Mr. Mozley incidentally shows more than 
once; but it is a grave mistake to have laid 
himself open to it, and this is very far from 
being a solitary example in his pages. 
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To ourselves the question has always ap-|of eternal health and life impinges upon 
peared as simple as a matter can be which | that of a world of sickness and death? This 
Involves at least one element as yet beyond | is only, after all, a development of a sen- 


our power of exact comprehension. 
only difficulty, to a believer in a personal 
God, seems to arise from a fallacy in the use 
of the word world? We are accustomed to 
see it and speak of it as one world, and hence 
we look upon its laws as one and uniform 
for. all its inhabitants, animate and inani- 
mate. The truth is that we live, if we may 
so speak, in a multitude of worlds. The old 
nomenclature which spoke of the inorganic 
world, the vegetable world, the animal 
world, &c., had a real substratum of good 
sense in it. These are really as separate 
worlds as if they were located in separate 
spheres, instead of existing side by side on 
this one earth on which we see them all in 
operation together. They have some laws 
in common—that of gravitation, for in- 
stance; but each has others peculiar to it- 
self; and what are the rules of ordinary life 
to one are, in a very definite sense, miracles 
to those beneath it. What is an ordinary 
function of life to a tree is impossible to a 
stone; what is the commonest action to an 
animal is impossible to a tree. And if we 
go on to the higher stages of animal being 
—to the rational life of man, and the super- 
natural life of the spiritual man, a life shared 
in some small degree by “ partakers of the 
Divine nature” here; but in its fulness only 
to be developed in a higher stage of exist- 
ence — the same rule holds. What is the 
common way of life to the higher is, when it 
happens, a miracle in the _ tty In this 
view, the events which we commonly call 
miracles are simply interventions of the law 


of a higher life in that of a lower, just asthe | | 


law of a man’s being interferes with that of 
a stone’s when he gives it a kick, and com- 
municates to it for the moment a power 
which to it, left to itself, isimpossible. And 
it is worth remarking how entirely the mir- 
acles of the New Testament fall in with 
what we have just been saying. The re- 
moval of disease, the making man indepen- 
dent of ordinary supplies of food, the renewal 
of life — what are all these but the laws of 
the higher . being, of which they are the fa- 
miliar attributes, interfering in single in- 
stances with the ordinary life of the lower — 
examples in the highest form of life of what 
familiarly happens in its lower ones? A 
man or a horse makes the law of his being 
impinge upon that of a stone when he gives 
it a kick, and no doubt the stone would 
think it a miracle, if it were equal to the 
operation of thinking at all; what more is it 
(save in degree) when the law of a world 


} 





The | tence of Bishop Butler: — “ There may be 


beings in the universe whose capacities and 
knowledge and views may be so extensive 
as that the whole Christian dispensation may 
to them appear natural, i.e. analogous or 
conformable to God’s dealings with other 
— of His creation ; as natural as the visi- 

le known course of things appears to us.” 
Mr. Mozley quotes the sentence, and works 
it out much as we have done, only in two 
— so widely severed as the third 

ecture and the sixth. In the former he 
says : — 


The record which this earth gives of itself 
shows that, after a succession of stages and pe- 
riods of vegetable and animal change, a new 
being made his appearance in nature. Those 
who profess to trace the bodily frame of man to 
a common animal source still admit that the 
rational and moral being, man, is separated from 
all other animal natures by a chasm in the chain 
of causation, which cannot be filled up ; and that 
even if such a transition is only conceived as a 
leap from a lower to a higher level in the same 
species, such a leap is only another word for an 
inexplicable mystery. The first appear- 
ance of man in nature was the appearance of a 
new being in nature, and this fact was, relative- 
ly to the then order of things, miraculous; no 
more physical account can be given of it than 
could be given of a resurrection to life now.. 
What more entirely new and eccentric fact, in- 
deed, can be imagined than a human soul first ris- 
ing up amidst an animal and a vegetable world ? 
Mere consciousness — was not that of itself a 
new world within the old one? Mere knowl- 
edge — that. nature herself became known to a 
being within herself — was not that the same ? 
The sun rose and the sun descended, the 
stars looked down upon the earth, the moun- 
tains climbed to heaven, the cliffs stood upon the 
shore, the same as now, countless ages before a 
single being existed who saw it. The counter- 
part of this whole scene was wanting — the un- 
derstanding mind; that mirror in which the 
whole was to be reflected ; and when this arose, 
it was a new birth for creation itself that it be- 
came known — an image in the mind of a con- 
scious being. But even consciousness and 
knowledge were a less strange and miraculous 
introduction into the world than conscience. 

Thus wholly mysterious in his entrance into 
this scene, man is now an insulation in it; he 
came in by no physical law, and his freewill is 
in utter contrast to that law. What can be 
more incomprehensible, more heterogeneous, 
a more ghostly resident in nature than the sense 
of right and wrong ? But ‘man’s situ- 
ation in nature being such, his original entrance 
a miracle, his sojourn an interpolation in the 
physical system, a world within a world—a 
life of consciousness, free-will, conscience, rea- 
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son, communion with God, sense of immortality, 
insulated as an anomaly in the midst of matter 
and material law ; is it otherwise than in accord- 
ance with this great fact that the Divine meth- 
od of training and educating this creature 
should be marked by distinctive and anomalous 
features? . . . . These Divine acts are 
concerned with the education of man, his instruc- 
tion, the revelation of important truths to him 
and his whole preparation and training for 
another world ; len this being the case, what 
does such a dispensation of miracles amount to 
but this, that the education of man has been 
conducted by communications with the mysteri- 
ous fountain-head of his being, with the same 
extraordinary agency which provided his first 
entrance into the world ? 


In the latter passage he carries on the argu- 
ment thus :— 


The constitution of nature, then, disproves the 
incredibility of the Divine suspension of physi- 
cal law; but, more than this, it creates a pre- 
sumption for it. For the laws of which we 
have experience are themselves in an ascending 
scale. First come the laws which regulate 
unorganized matter; next, the laws of vegeta- 
tion; then, by an enormous leap, the laws of 
animal life with its voluntary motion, desire, 
expectation, fear; and above these, again, the 
laws of moral being which regulate a totally 
different order of creatures. Now suppose an 
intelligent being whose experience was limited 
to one or more lower classes’in this ascending 
scale of laws — he would be totally incapable of 
conceiving the action of the higher classes. A 
thinking piece of granite would be totally incap- 
able of conceiving the action of chemical laws, 
which produce explosions, contacts, repulsions. 
A thinking mineral would be totally incapable 
of conceiving the laws of vegetable growth; a 
thinking vegetable could not form an idea of 
moral and intellectual truth. All this progres- 
sive succession of laws is perfectly conceivable 
backward, and an absolute mystery forward ; 
and therefore when in the ascending series we 
arrive at man, we ask, Is there no higher sphere 
of law, as much above him as he is above the 
lower natures in the scale? The analogy 
would lead us to expect that there was, and 
supplies a presumption in favour of such a 
belief. 

And so we arrive again by another route at 
the old turning question; for the question 
whether man is or is not the vertex of nature is 
the question whether there is or is not a God. 
Does free agency stop at the human stage, or is 
there a sphere of free-will above the human, in 
which, as in the human, not physical law but 
spirit moves matter? And does that free-will 
penetrate the uuiversal frame invisibly to us, an 
omnipresent agent? If so, every miracle in 
Scripture is as natural an event in the universe 
as any chemical experiment in the physical 
world; if not, the seat of the great Presidin 
Will is empty, and nature has no Persona 
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Head ; man is her highest point ; she finishes her 
ascent; though by this very supremacy he falls, 
for under fate he is not free himself; all nature 
either ascends to God or descends to law. Is 
there above the level of material causes a region 
of Providence? If there is, nature there is 
moved by the Supreme Free Agent; and of 
such a realm a miracle is the natural production. 


We have quoted these two passages at 
length, because, taken together, they appear 
to us to.supply the simple rationale’of mir- 
acles to all who believe in a personal God 
—a God with a will. In another place Mr. 
Mozley says: —“ It is indeed avowed by 
those who reduce man in common with mat- 
ter tolaw, and abolish his insulation in na- 
ture, that upon the admission of free-will 
the objection to the miraculous is over, and 
that it is absurd to allow exception to law 
in man, and reject it innature.” He should 
have quoted some authority for this avowal, 
though (whether any particular writer has 
confessed the fact or not) we take the state- 
ment to be unquestionably true, and the 
whole question is thus limited to one simple 
issue. If man has free-will, he performs up- 
on creatures living under a lower law actions 
which (though quite matters of course to 
him) are miracles to them; if God has free- 
will, He does the sametoman. Toa person 
who denies free-will to man, or makes the 
Divine Being to be either equivalent to law, 
or the subject of law, of course miracles are 
& priori impossible. And to this aspect the 
course of modern controversy is rapidly nar- 
rowing the question. 


That the Scripture miracles have nothing 
to fear from hence, Mr. Mozley abundantly 
shows in passages for which we have no 
space. And he is felicitous also in sweeping 
away those inconvenient encumbrances of 
a controversy — the half-and-half adherents 
of either side. This particular question is 
more than ordinarily hampered with imped- 
iments of the sort. On the one hand, there 
are those who wish to get rid of miracles 
(some for intellectual, some for moral rea- 
sons),but who flinch from a thoroughgoing 
denial of the miraculous. On the other 
hand, there are those who do not wish to 
disbelieve, who perhaps are fairly impartial 
on the subject, but who do not see the an- 
swer toHume’s celebrated objection from 
“ experience,” or to the new shape it has late- 
ly assumed as “ the inductive principle ;” and 
there are those again, like Renan and some 
others nearer home, whose intense realiza- 
tion of (more especially) the history of our 
Lord gives them a sort of feeling that the 
miraculous part might be omitted without 
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any loss, ethically or artistically. They see 
the story as vividly as if it were taking 
na before their eyes; miracles do not 
appen nowadays; ergo, they did not hap- 
pen then. Mr. Mozley is nowhere happier 
than in his answers to these classes of dis- 
utants. To those who, unwilling to disbe- 
ieve in miracles altogether, and yet unable 
to supply a philosophical theory of them, 
relegate them from the substantial domain 
of reason to the nebulous atmosphere of 
faith, Mr. Mozley replies by showing (and 
this is singularly well done) that faith is as 
strictly a function of the reason as any 
other of the intellectual processes. To the 
imaginative-historian class, whether writers 
or readers, who see all the past in the light 
of to-day, he quietly suggests that all ages 
are not alike; that, notably, a time at which 
a Divine revelation is vouchsafed (supposing 
an event so entirely anti-material to occur) 
is one in which miraeles not only may hap- 
pen, but must, if the revelation is to have 
an authenticating guarantee to any one be- 
zone the actual receiver of it. We wish he 
ad added a protest against the tendency of 
writers of this class, when they either cannot 
or dare not wholly deny the existence of 
miracles, to pare them down, in number or 
in magnitude. It is a tempting work to the 
ingenuity of the “ philosophical historian,” 
as he delight to call himself; but perfection 
in this line was attained some twenty-five 
years ago by a German pundit, who philos- 
ophized the Tempter’s showing our Lord all 
the kingdoms of the earth and the glory of 
them, by the sublime suggestion, “on a 
map;” and moreover the operation is, after 
all, rather a pusillanimous one. These gen- 
tlemen should face their difficulties manfully. 
Did the Resurrection happen, or did it not ? 
If it did, it knocks a hole in the materialis- 
tic theory broad enough to admit any num- 
ber of minor miracles in its wake ; if it did 
not, the religion that has changed the whole 
complexion of the world is founded on a fa- 
ble, and all their pretty little historiettes are 
so much waste paper. 
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Mr. Mozley’s answer to Hume contains in 
it all the elements of the most conclusive 
refutation we have yet seen. He argues 
that our reliance on the uniformity of nature 
is no conclusion of the reason, simply be-. 
cause the occurrence of something entirely 
contrary to it involves no logical contradic- 
tion ; that it is in fact a mere instinct, most 
useful in its province, but liable at any time 
to interruption if an exception oceur to 
break the uniformity in question. Here and 
there his argument seems to halt, from the 
defective mode of statement of which we 
have complained; but it is, in our belief, 
thoroughly sound, when well and clearly put. 
Oddly enough, wherever the chain of rea- 
soning seems feeble, Mr. Mozley is able to 
support it by a passage from Hume. Some 
of these latter can hardly be palatable to the 
admirers of the philosopher. We gather 
from them what we had concluded from his 
“Life,” that Hume was essentially a Logo- 
machus, and only accidently a religious 
sceptic ; that his amusement was to invent 
all the objections that could be started 
against everything whatever, his own previ- 
ous conclusions included; and that religion 
only fell in for his special regards because 
it came before him in an especially offensive 
attitude. Anyhow, in Mr. Mozley’s pages, 
Hume’s Pyrrhonism does unexpected, and 
very possibly involuntary, service. 


We have exceeded our limits, however, 
and have as yet hardly got beyond the fault- 
finding stage. We should add that the 
faults of the work are wholly on the surface 
and in the arrangement ; that the matter is 
as solid and as logical as that of any book 
within recent memory, and that it abounds 
in striking passages, of which we have scarce- 
ly been able even to give asample. No future 
arguer against miracles can afford to pass it 
over. We again repeat that we wish heart- 
ily to see it reproduced in an amended 
form. 





Mr. Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads ” have 
been withdrawn from circulation by the Messrs. | 
Moxon & Co., who appear to have come rather | 
tardily to the conclusion that a production s0 | 
offensive to morality, and even to common de- | 
cency, does no credit to a house which has | 
hitherto held a high place among our publish- 
ing firms. It may be said of this work thatitis | 
not only objectionable in itself, but the cause of | 
a great deal of objectionable writing in others. 
We commented last week on the needlessly | 
plain terms in which the Saturday Review de- | 


}nounced Mr. Swinburne’s indecencies ; and this 


week the Pall Mall Gazette, in its issue of Mon- 
day evening, committed the same error. Some 
of the most corrupt of the poet’s expressions 
are superfluously picked out, and exhibited by 
the critic; and the very worst passage in the 
volume is quoted at length. When Virtue un- 
dertakes to be the showman to Vice, no matter 
with what amount of shuddering and indignant 
protest, she is little better than a pander. — Zon- 
don Review. 
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Tus daily newspaper was enlarged on 
the first of October. We congratulate the 
Editor and Proprietors upon the success of 
their labors in a commercial point of view, 
and take this opportunity of acknowledging 
the pleasure and profit we have had in a 
daily perusal of the Transcript for many 
years. We have never been willing to miss | 
a single number; and, when absent from 
our post for a few weeks, have always taken 
care to have the papers preserved for read- 
ing upon our return. 

Clear, sound, and vigorous in political 
matters, and as to literary criticisms and se- 
lections conducted with admirable and unfail- 
ing taste and tact, it is such a daily com- 
panion as no family would willingly part 
with. We copy what it says of itself upon 
this occasion : — 





The Transcript will continue to be irf poli- 
tics an independent, without being a neutral, 
journal. Neutrality in politics, for the last six 
or seven yeurs, has been impossible, except at 
the expense of stifling ail thought and feeling 
on those momentous questions which affect a 











nation’s existence. In looking back on our 
course during that period we take special pride | 
and pleasure in the reflection that we have been 
neutral in nothing. The Union Republican 
Party was but the name which the patriotism | 
of the country took, and we went in, heart and | 
soul, not only for its principles, but its tenden- | 
cies. Independent, in the sense of not being | 
under any restraint from owing feality to its 
politicians, we fastened from the first on its ten-| 
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dencies, labored to make them principles, and 
fought for them at a time when there seemed 
no great probability that they would be measures. 
If we have any regrets on this point, it is not that 
we sometimes shocked timid Republicans and 
displeased self-seeking ones, but that we were 
not more fore-looking, earnest, and uncompro- 
mising than we were. We trust we have done 
a little to rescue that respectable Boston word, 
Conservatism, from the alliance into which it 
was creeping with straitened views, inhuman 
prejudices, selfish interests, short-sighted cun- 
ning and half-hearted treason. We hardly need 
to say that the magnificent charities which soft- 
ened the horrors and alleviated the miseries of 
the war, have also always found in the Tran- 
script a cordial helper and champion, ever 
ready to urge their claims on the pubiic, and to 
open its columns to their appeals and reports. 

In regard to the treachery of the present 
head of the Government, and the conspiracy 
organized at Washington to rob the loyal peo- 
ple of the fruits of the war, we early took de- 
cided grounds against the President and his 
designs ; and we certainly have not any occa- 
sion to regret having assailed Mr. Johnson’s 
“experiment” from the first, when his “ex- 
periment,” after having passed into a manda- 
tory “ My Policy,” is now putting on its legiti- 
mate character of gross usurpation, and will, 
through no lack of disposition on the part of 
its author, stop short of nothing less than a 
coup d’éat, the overturn of the loyal Govern- 
ment of the country, and the reopening of the 
civil war. To be neutral in view of such dan- 
gets is not to be independent, but to be cow- 
ardly and base, and we trust that none of the 
readers of the Transcript will think so ill of 
us as to suppose that we are capable of such 
neutrality. 





Tue following story of a New York broker | 


proceeded to ask a great many questions, which 


shows something of Charles Lamb’s delicate | were fully answered. At last, seizing hold of 
humor. The broker, who like Lamb, stutters, | the ligature that connects Chang and Eng, the 
passing down Broadway, noticed a placard an-| broker asked ‘‘ Sa-a-ame age?” Yes, replied 
nouncing that the Siamese Twins were on ex- | the agent; when looking in the latter’s face, 
hibition. He entered the hall, asked the at-|the stutterer remarked, ‘‘ B-b-rothers I pre- 
tendent if they were the re-re-real Siamese | sume.” — Transcript. 

twins ; and upon being assured that they were, | 
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